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ECCLESIASTICISM AND IMPERIALISM. 


IL. 


THE CuHurcn’s ApoLoaia (Continued.) 


In dealing with the defence offered on behalf of the Christian Church 
for its support of a policy of Imperialism, as manifested in particular 
in connection with the late war, we had, in our examination of the 
volume of sermons by the Rev. Bernard Snell (selected as presenting 
the most sober, dispassionate, and exegetical apologia that could be 
found), reached the stage that the contentions put forward resolved 
themselves into these: That England was fightirtg (1) to relieve her 
sons from grave oppression; (2) in self-defence; and (3) to put 
down slavery. It is now proposed to examine these contentions in 
detail. 

With regard to oppression, we are told that the position of our- 
kinsmen was intolerable, that no Englishman can permanently suffer- 
the treatment meted out to pariahs, that our children were the prey 
of the stranger, that it is the duty or our Empire to protect its subjects,. 
that we determined to end the wrongs of the Outlanders, and that 
war in destruction of oppression is approved by the universal con- 
science. Why the position was intolerable, who were the pariahe,. 
in what the prey consisted, and what were the wrongs of the Out— 
landers, are, however, as difficult to discover as Lord Milner’s 
historic “ helots.” Not a single fact is adduced in support of these 
grave allegations, not a hint given that any answer to them had ever 
been made. No doubt it would be said thet the grievances of the 
Ontlanders were notorious, but there is a blissful unconsciousness of 
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any obligation to ascertain whether such alleged grievances were 
fictitious or not, and whether, if real, they were of so terrible a 
nature as to justify a prolonged war and the ultimate destruction of 
two republics. Probably no one now believes in Lord Milner’s 
bogie “helots,” or in Mr. Snell’s bogie “ pariahs”; but even at the 
time there was ample evidence for those who chose to investigate 
impartially to have effectually destroyed these bogies. Let a few 
facts be quoted, as, for example, that Captain March Phillips, who 
lived and worked among the Ontlanders (many of whom Mr. Snell 
himself describes in terms of scathing contempt and condemnation), 
and who fought with the British, has intimated the grievances were 
a most useful invention which had a hand in the making of many 
fortunes, and the London newspapers were read with roars of 
laughter to find out what these precious grievances were ;! that Mr, 
E. B. Rose, formerly president of the Witwatersrand Mine Employés’ 
and Mechanics’ Union, has declared that after twelve years’ residence 
in the Transvaal he returned to England without a grievance ;? that 
the testimony of the miners (who formed the bulk cf the “ Out- 
landers”) shows that they had no complaint against the Boer 
Government, and were never so well off in their lives; that when the 
celebrated petition to the late Queen (the methods of obtaining 
signatures to which have long since been disclosed) was sent in, a 
counter-petition with a larger number (23,000) of signatures of 
Oatlanders of various nationalities, including British, was addressed 


1 With Rimington (London : Edward Arnold. 1902), pp. 105-6. It may not be 
uninteresting to quote in full Captain Phillips’ observations on the subject: ‘ As for 
the Uitlanders aud their grievances, [ would not ride a yard or fire a shot to right 
all the grievances that were ever invented. The mass of the Uitlanders (i.e., the 
miners and working men of the Rand) had no grievances. I know what I am talking 
about, for I have lived and worked among them. I have seen English newspapers 
passed from one to another, and roars of laughter raised by the Zimes telegrams 
about these precious grievances. We used to read the London papers to find out 
what our grievances were ; and very frequently they would be due to causes of which 
we had never even heard. I never met one miner or working man who would have 
walked a mile to pick the vote up off the road, and I have known and talked with 
scores and hundreds. And no man who knows the Rand will deny the truth of what 
I tell you. No; but the Uitlanders the world has heard of were not these, but the 
Stock Exchange operators, manipulators of the money market, company floaters, 
and gamblers generally, a large percentage of them Jews. They voiced Johannes- 
burg, had the Press in their hands, worked the wires, and controlled and arranged 
what sort of information should reach England. As for the grievances, they were a 
most useful invention, and have hada hand in the making of many fortunes. It 
was by these that a feeling of insecurity was introduced into the market, which 
would otherwise have remained always steady ; it was by these that the necessary 
periodic slump was brought about. When the proper time came, “ grievances,” 
such as would arrest England’s attention and catch the ear of the people, were delt- 
berately invented ; stories, again, were deliberately invented of the excitement, panic, 
and incipient revolution of Johannesburg, and by these means was introduced that 
feeling of insecurity I have spoken of, which was necessary to lower prices.” 

2 Mr. Rose, after a detailed exposé, writes : ‘I could take every one of the nume- 
rous grievances which we Uitlanders were alleged to be suffering under, and could 
show in much the same way how hollow were the pretences, how flimsy were the 
grievances which had any basis at all in fact, and how in the main these so-called 
grievances were simply part and parcel of the crusade of calumny upon the Boers, 
having for its object eventual British intervention and destruction of Boer indepen- 
dence, an object which has now only too successfully been accomplished.” —The Truth 
about the Transvaal. London: 8 John Street, Adelphi. 1902. 
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to the Government of the Republic, expressing perfect satisfaction 
with that Government and its administration; that although the 
Outlanders were of all nationalities, not a single Government other 
than the British even made diplomatic representation with regard to 
the alleged grievances; and that several thousand Outlanders had 
such a curious sense of their wrongs that they actually fought for 
the Boers. It has often been said that taxation was oppressive, but 
we have never been told what distinction in this respect was made 
between Boer and Outlander; and as a matter of fact the taxation 
compared most favourably as regards amount with any other mining 
State, whilst the incidence was sound, since the mine-owners paid 
more, for the simple reason that they were the more wealthy and 
were drawing a large revenue from the State. Ah! but it was 
taxation without representation. And since when has a Government 
been either morally or legally bound to give representation to aliens 
who voluntarily take up their residence for their own purposes, and 
simply for what they can get out of the country, without otherwise 
exhibiting the slightest interest in its welfare, and especially when 
they are so numerous that to do so might (as Mr. Chamberlain 
pointed out) result in the extinction of that Government? And, 
above all, does it constitute a legitimate grievance that the franchise 
is refused to men who are unwilling to renounce their foreign 
allegiance or to assume the responsibilities of citizenship? ‘If the 
Boers,” we are told, ‘ had given a solitary sign that they would treat 
our settlers as their kindred are treated at the Cape, peace would 
have been certain, for no Minister of the Queen could have persuaded 
his colleagues to decree war.” Well, their kindred at the Cape have 
been treated as rebels, that is to say, as men who were subject to the 
Government under which they lived, and it was not permitted to them 
to plead a divided allegiance. But was ever a more fatal doctrine 
preached ? Peace would have been certain, so that the case for war is 
made to rest on the bare circumstance that a foreign nation did not 
choose to adopt our particular régime. Asa matter of fact, in England 
no alien can claim the franchise as of right ; he can apply for it after 
five years’ residence, but the Secretary of State has an absolute 
discretion as to granting or withholding it, without assigning any 
reason, But the point is not whether the Boer Government 
compared unfavourably or favourably with ours—as to which some- 
thing more hereafter—but that the simple existence of a difference 
is seriously regarded as a justification for the destruction of that 
Government. Moreover, the fact that we had distinctly agreed 
by Convention to abandon all claim to interfere in the 
internal affairs of the Transvaal is absolutely ignored—obligations 
undertaken by us evidently do not count—and even had no such 
agreement been made, the exponent of this remarkable doctrine may 
be challenged to cite any principle of international law by which one 
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nation is entitled to dictate to another as regards its franchise or its 
fiscal policy. Opinions may differ as to the wisdom or expediency 
of some of the Transvaal laws (as they do with regard to British 
laws), but the onus is upon those who justify recourse to force to 
prove both that oppression existed and that it was so “ intolerable ” as 
to justify recourse to arms ; and bad this preliminary duty only been 
realised and its performance attempted, it is more than doubtful 
whether this particalar defence of the war would ever have been put 
forward. 

The next contention is that we were fighting in self-defence— 
“war became a necessity, imposed by the inexorable law of self- 
preservation.” Doubtless there is no gainsaying this law, nor are 
there many who will challenge the proposition (somewhat elaborately 
urged) that deferce is a duty; and if it could only be shown that 
the case came within this law and that the duty had arisen, there 
would be nothing more to be said on the subject. The marvel, 
however, is that it is not seen what a two-edged weapon is being 
brandished, and that the very justification of the Boers consisted in 
the fact that they foresaw all too clearly that they were threatened 
with the loss of their territory, the deprivation of their liberty, and 
the destruction of their independence. Yet, perbaps, it is not sur- 
prising that any one who could seriously maintain that our own 
action was traceable to the inexorable law of self-preservation 
should fail to realise that even a defensive war may be converted 
into an aggressive one, and that the very doctrine enunciated can 
never be more operative than when submission involves nationa} 
extinction. The crucial question, however, that is here raised is as 
to the origin of the war; and this is calmly ascribed to the Boer 
ultimatum. It is true there is some indication of knowledge that 
this was not the first act of the grim drama; there is a passing 
reference to the Raid as a “deplorable mistake” and an ‘ unprin- 
cipled procedure” (one wonders if this description would have been 
found adequate had the position been reversed), and there is even an 
admission of failure to appreciate some of the steps of the contro- 
versy ; but we are told that there is no need to unravel the tangled 
skein, for the Boers cut through all controversy by their utterly 
unexpected ultimatum and immediate invasion of our colony. This, 
it is evidently considered, cleaned the slate ; a'l previous records are 
eponged out, and there is not the slightest apprehension that the 
vital issue is whether these records did not indubitably point to 
war, and whether the Boers did not and were obliged to issue their 
ultimatum in pursuance of the inexorable law of self-preservation 
and in the performance of the sacred duty of self-defence. There 
seems, however, to have crept in some lingering doubt as to whether 
the case did not require an additional buttress; and we are informed 
that the contest was precipitated by the impudent dreaming of our 
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opponents that they might drive us from the land, and that their 
aspirations for years had been to extrude us from South Africa and 
secure the ascendency of the Dutch race. Not ascrap of evidence 
is called in support of these “ cheap accusations of evil intent,” no 
doubt for the very adequate reason that evidence as to dreams and 
aspirations is not very readily obtainable, and if obtained is not of 
much value, seeing that phenomena of this description have not yet 
been penalised. As to the ultimatum itself, we are told that it 
was the last insult from a little republic which owed its existence to 
us; but we get no clue to what were the previous insults, or why 
the Republic should be chastised by a big State for being “ little ” ; 
and apparently the fact that it existed before it was annexed in 
1877 (by an act of “ fraud, force, and folly,” to quote Mr. Chamber- 
jain’s description) was unknown or forgotten. But it is upon the 
ultimatum that the whole case is made to hang; the basis of this 
theory of self-defence is that the Boers struck the first blow; they 
had, it is stated, prepared themselves for the eventuality, they had 
accumulated tremendous war material for this one only purpose, and 
when they were conscious of a magnificent military strength they 
chose the moment and “ raided” our colonies. Of the fact that 
they bad as much right as any other nation to accumulate war 
material; that after the Jameson Raid, and more especially after 
the Report of the English House of Commons and the public white- 
washing of Mr. Rhodes by the Colonial Secretary, they were in 
doing so only acting as any prudent nation would do in recognition 
of the inexorable law of self-preservation; that the moment they 
chose was not selected until they had for months made bootless 
efforts to preserve peace by offering concessions we had not a vestige 
of right to demand, ard far beyond anything-short of the greatest 
anxiety to prevent ho:tilities woald have prompted, only to be met 
by threats, and eventually by a despatch withdrawing all proposals 
(accurate!y described by a Tory newspaper asthe English ultimatum 
—toa formal “ ultimatum,” Sir Conan Doyle intimates, “ our Govern- 
ment was cautiously and patiently leading up”)? by the concentration 
of troops on their frontier, the despatch of strong reinforcements from 
India, the mobilisation of the reserves, the organisation of an army 
corps, and other warlike preparations—of all these things we get 
not the slightest hint. Dr. Karl Blind (who will scarcely be 
regarded as one of the “ vagabonds ” or ‘‘ extremists,” especially as he 
has always been friendly to England) has tersely and forcibly put 
‘the case when he says: ‘‘ You drive a man, forsooth, into a corner ; 
‘you hold your fist before his face; you threaten him by saying that 


1 Mr. Snell does not favour the term “ conspiracy,” so that theory need not be 
combated ; but any reader who still doubts the truth of Mr. Bryce’s statement that 
the much-advertised Dutch conspiracy to expel British power from South Africa 
was a baseless fable is recommended to read Captain March Phillips’ With Remington, 
«chap. xvi. 2 The Great Boer War (London : Smith, Elder, & Co., 1902), p. 78, 
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the sand of the hour-glass is running out, and that, unless he makes 
haste to kneel down, you will use other measures against him ; you 
hold your sword and gun ready to attack him, and then, when he 
strikes a blow, he is, of course, the guilty party!! What the actual 
attitude of the Government was has since been revealed to us by 
Lord Lansdowne, when he stated? that in June 1898 (four months 
before the Boer ultimatum) Lord Wolseley wished to mobilise an 
army corps, and suggested the occupation of Delagoa Bay ; that he 
pressed those measures upon the Government with an expression of 
his desire that the operations might begin as soon as possible, in 
order that they might get the war over before November ; but that, 
although the idea of forcing the pace in such a manner as to com- 
plete the subjugation of the two Republics (poor Orange Free 
State—what had it done ?) by then did not commend itself to the 
Government, let it not be supposed that all this time they were 
sitting with their hands folded ; they did not contemptuously brush 
on one side the advice given to them by their recognised military 
advisers; their policy was a policy of peace and not of provocation ; 
they earnestly desired to have the country with them, and believed the 
country was not ready for war in the months of June and July 1899, 
and they therefore contented themselves with taking those measures 
they advised were sufficient to insure the safety of the colonies in the 
meanwhile. Of course, the preacher is not to blame that, speaking 
as he did prior to this revelation, he failed to discover actual warlike 
intentions on the part of the Government; but it might have 
occurred to him that the war was the direct outcome of our arrogant 
demands and bellicose diplomacy. One Government organ, still 
haunted by the nightmare that we were threatened with the loss of 
South Africa, has comparatively recently intimated that had a 
Liberal Ministry been in power ‘‘the war would not have been 
begun at all” (there is the gracious qualification, “or it would have 
been ended with a worse Majuba”).? The admission is a somewhat 
tardy recognition of the fact that the responsibility for hostilities 
lies with the British Government ; and, in view of the persistent 
demand of the Boers for arbitration, one can only marvel at the 
evolution of this theory of self-pres2rvation from the miasma of 
hypothetical dreams and aspirations. Arbitration is not the creed 
of conspirators; and in continuously (almost piteously), from the 
time of the Bloemfontein Conference to the ultimatum, urging this 
mode of settling all differences, the Boers, had they desired to 
extrude us from South Africa, or to secure the ascendency of the 
Dutch race, could not have taken any course more fatal to that 
object. Yet throughout these sermons, the one solitary indication 


4 North American Review, December 1899, p. 765. 
2 Speech in the House of Lords, March 15, 1901. 
3 The Standard, March 18, 1903. 
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that their author was aware of the prolonged entreaty is the bland 
statement to the effect that he was unable to see arbitration was 
“ more admissible than it was when Abraham Lincoln declared that 
he could not admit the existence of the Union to be a subject for 
arbitration ”—and the very men who from the first vainly looked to 
us to act in the spirit of the Convention we had recently signed at 
the Hague (only to ruthlessly trample upon) are calmly told that 
“if they had only been bent on peace they might readily have had 
it.” And this taunt (which sounds very much like adding insult 
to injury) emanates from one who quotes with approval the state- 
ment that the great triumph of civilisation has been the substitution 
of judicial determination for the cold, cruel, crude arbitrament of 
war, and who actually concludes one of the sermons with the 
following apt appreciation of the essence of Christianity : 
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“ Do not be judge, advocate, jury, and executioner in one. Refer it to 
impartial equity to decide. Be patient under injury. Rather suffer 
wrong than do wrong. That is the spirit of Christ’s teaching and of 


Christ’s life.” 
The remaining contention is that we were fighting to put dowm 
slavery ; and the first observation to be made as to this is that of 
all the demands we presented to the Transvaal Government not one 
of them had reference to an amelioration of the condition of the 
natives. The plea isa belated one, put forward after hostilities had 
commenced, and eagerly seized upon by theologians and many pious. 
individuals who felt a little shaky as to the other pleas ; but even if 
it had been based upon fact it would have been invalid as a justi- 
fication for a war brought about by totally different causes. Still, 
to put down slavery is a noble thing; and if the war, however it 
originated, has been attended with that result, it would at least 
have been a mitigating feature. But even this consolation is denied 
us; the allegation no more squares with the facts than do those 
already examined. We are told that the conflict was one between 
two opposing ideals, the English ideal, which includes no slavery: 
and is for equality, as opposed to the Boer ideal, which is for racial 
supremacy and for privilege. This, in part, is a peculiar inversion. 
of the truth, for racial supremacy is the one thing for which we. 
fought. It was laid down as indisputable that we must be the: 
dominant Power ia South Africa; this was the one reason assigned 
for annexation; and the establishment of British rule was through- 
out represented as the noblest of objects. And as for “ equality ” as 
opposed to “ privilege,” when and where, it may be asked, have we 
treated native races as equals, and does not privilege far more largely 
prevail in England than it ever did in the Transvaal? For a 
charming paradox, however, it would be difficult to surpass the state- 
ment that the Boers “ have not yet learnt that they who prize their 
own independence should prize that of others”; and it is marvellous 
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that there should be no perception of the rich irony of such a state- 
ment, as made in defence of a war which we were determined should 
be arrested on no terms short of the destruction of independence. 
That result has now been achieved, and the substantial question 
which arises, in connection with the present contention, is—will 
the natives as the result be better off? The allegations amount to 
this, that they were treated as slaves by the Boers, but by the 
British will be treated as equals ; the former, we are told, seem to be 
as convinced as were the Confederates that slavery is an institution 
ordained of God, and but for England South Africa would lapse into 
semi-barbarism. It is a patriotic picture which many artists have 
sketched, and which never fails to command that popular admiration 
accorded to Mr. Chamberlain’s highly lurid daub of 1899, when, with 
a big splash, he portrayed the natives of the Transvaal as having 
been subject to treatment which was disgraceful, brutal, and un- 
worthy of a civilised Power.! And now that the vile accusation has 
done its deadly work, and we are called upon to give practical 
indication of our own regard for the Kaffirs, we have an astounded 
House of Commons listening to the following recantation : 


“ Theve is one thing I am bound to say in justice to our late opponents. 
I was led, as probably the majority of this House were, by statements 
-which were made, to believe that the treatment of the native by the Boer 
was very bad; and in that belief we expressed a hope that when the war 
came to an end we should be able to improve it. Now the war itself is 
evidence that this charge against the Boer was exaggerated. I freely 
make that admission. If it had not been exaggerated it is impossible to 
believe that the Boers could, as I know they did in hundreds and thou- 
sands of cases, leave their wives and children and property to the care of 
the few natives they had previously on their farms. Very few outrages 
took place ; and undoubtedly in many cases the natives gave assistance 
to the Boers during the war, just as in many other cases they gave assist- 
ance to us. And therefore, although the conception of the native by the 
Boer is something totally different to the conception which has been put 
before the House in the course v. the present debate, and which represents, 
no doubt, the British idea of the relations between the races, yet of real 
brutality, violent misconduct, or ill-treatment, I think that, in the majority 
of cases at any rate, they must be absolved. The Boers do repudiate 
entirely any idea of equality; they regard the native as little better than 
an animal, and certainly in no case as deserving different treatment from 
that which we would give toa child. They do not hesitate to apply cor- 
poral punishment for very slight offences; and in other respects they act 
in a way which would undoubtedly be reprobated in a British subject. 
But it remains that they seem somehow or other to have understood the 
native character; they have not been regarded on the whole as hard or 
severe masters by the natives, and no great amount of ill-feeling has ever 
sprung up between the two.” ° 


So that the Boer treatment of the native was not after all disgraceful, 
brutal, and unworthy of a civilised Power, as Mr. Chamberlain and 


1 Speech in the House of Commons, October 19, 1899, 
2 Jbid., March 19, 1903. 
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the majority of people were led to believe (alas! how many things 
were they “led to believe” which were not true), and this slander 
having served its purpose disappears. Still, the Boers’ conception 
of the native is so totally different from ours, that they actually 
repudiate any idea of equality, whilst we, as all the world knows, 
regard kim asa brother; “they,” as our author, voicing the senti- 
ment of the statesman, appropriately reminds us, “are for privilege ; 
we are for equality.” Bat then comes the faithful Government 
organ, and after commenting on the new discovery the Colonial 
Secretary has made, considerately tells us that ‘“‘if this was the 
situation of the Kaffics before the annexation, it will assuredly. be 
no worse under British rule.”! So that we are rather perplexed, 
and have to ask which is it to be—are the natives to be treated as 
“ equals,” or are they to be thankful for the small mercy of finding 
that they are really no worse off than they were when equality was 
repudiated? A third alternative presents itself. Will there be a 
change, but not for the better? Will the unfortunate Kaffir, whom 
we were supposed to rescue from aslavery now found to be purely 
mythical, be reduced to a condition scarcely distinguishable from 
actual slavery ? The question is forced upon us, both by our past 
history and by current events. Whilst the Bvers are at length 
absolved from the charge of gross ill-treatment, our own record has 
been accurately described by Mr. Morley as most abominable; and 
one gentleman, whose testimony should carry some weight with the 
Church, the Rev. J. S. Moffatt, has intimated that whilst the Boer 
without affectation treats the native as an inferior being, the 
European Uitlander has adopted the Boer view with alacrity, and is 
quite willing to go one better, and that the native has little to hope 
for from Colonial Governments and Colonial public opinion in the 
time now coming.” Ah! but the Home Government will override 
the Colonial Government ; nay, sach Government does not at present 
exist in the conquered provinces, and before granting it we shall 
take good care to secure just treatment for the natives. Shall we, 
dare we, can we? Or are not the mining magnates, whose one 
solid grievance against the Boer Government was that they were 
not permitted to have a free hand with the native, and who so 
largely fomeated the war in the interests of cheap labour, masters 
of the situation? Here, again, we may usefully see what Mr. 
Chamberlain has to say upon the subject; for he has given us an 
explicit intimation as to the attitude of the Government. And that 
attitude is, that this is not a question in which we can force oar 
Colonies against their will, if they differ from us; that, whilst they 
are at present for certain purposes Crown Colonies, it is the policy 
of the Government to treat them, with regard to legislative action, 


1 The Standard March 20, 1903. 
2 The Nineteenth Century, June 190), article on “‘ The Native Races.” 
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as if they were a self-governing Colony; that we must try and find 
out what they would do if they were already self-governing, and 
then act upon that basis; and that there is no idea of using our 
theoretical supremacy against the feeling of the vast majority of 
the people of South Africa.1 Nor was this laid down in ignorance 
of what that feeling was, or of the course proposed to be taken ; 
for in the same speech we have an intimation to the effect that 
there was a very general belief throughout South Africa that the 
natives should, in their own interest as in the interest of the country, 
be “induced to work”; and amongst ths methods of inducement 
are instanced the holding out to them of the prospect of satisfying 
their needs and desires, including a weakness for extra wives and a 
love of finery. So that it is apparently hoped that, through the 
instrumentality of polygamy, amongst other things, the Kaffir will 
cheerfully consent to withdraw himself from the light of heaven and 
spend a great portion of his waking hours in the congenial atmos- 
phere of the mines. And this he is to do in his own interest and 
in the ‘interest of the country” (or, in other words, of the mine- 
owners). and if the love of finery is not sufficiently strong, well it 
is only one of the modes of inducement, and other modes will no 
no doubt be found ; for it is all essential that the mines should be 
made to pay in this gold-loving age. Already has the Foreign 
Office consented to allow 1,000 blacks to be introduced from Central 
Africa, in spite of protests to Lord Lansdowne that the severance 
of family ties and influences would produce a state of things “ worse 
than polygamy,” and of testimony to the fact that the natives who 
returned from South Africa in former years were utterly demoralised 
in character. And, of course, the 1,000 is a mere preliminary 
instalment ; and it would now appear that 100,000 natives are to 
be recruited from the interior, delivered by contract at 20s, a head. 
It seems, therefore, tolerably safe to prophesy that, so far from the 
Kaffirs being treated as equals, they will be treated as mere cattle ; 
that so far from the British régime being any improvement on the 
Boer régime, it will be infinitely worse. Equality is a shibboleth 
to conjure with ; it is something noble to prate about, when we 
are anxious to find a justification for pursuing an immoral course ; 
but it is proved to be a solemn mockery when we are called upon 
to redeem our promises. Says our reverend defender of the war: 


‘The natives will be regarded as wards of the Government, and guarded 
against exploitation of conscienceless companies or money-makers, be they 
miners or liquor-sellers. We cannot afford to lose the respect of the 
civilised world by attempting less than that, nor can we afford any better 
to alienate such sections of our own people as are not able to regard the 
war without grave apprehension, but who glory equally with ourselves in 
England’s record as the fear of the oppressors and the hope of the gpeeet. 
Nor can we afford to lose our own self-respect.” 


1 Speech in the House of Commons, March 24, 1903. 
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This is what we were to “attempt”; it is a very modest thing, 
after all the fine talk about equality, even if we accomplish it— 
merely to make the natives wards of the Government and to guard 
them against exploitation. But now we have it on the authority 
of Mr. Chamberlain that the attempt will not be made, our 
“theoretical supremacy” is not to be exercised (no doubt for the 
adequate reason that it is impossible for us permanently to exercise 
it over a white race); and so the natives are to be left to the 
tender mercies of the money-makers, and the dread calamity of the 
loss of the respect of the civilised world and of our own self-respect 
is to be visited upon us. To glory in England’s record as the 
fear of the oppressor and the hope of the oppressed is no doubt 
highly patriotic, but when Englishmen themselves are the 
oppressors, what becomes of the hope? The Boers did to some 
extent interpose barriers to the gratification of the greed of the 
capitalists ; and surely there is an unconscious irony in the sugges- 
tion that we are to guard the natives from exploitation—we who 
exploit more than any other nation; we who exercise arbitrary 
rule over some 85,000,000 of alien races ; we who exact from India 
five-sixteenths of her produce as the price of our government, and 
who refused to make her a national grant when stricken by famine 
because we were spending some two millions a week in extending 
our territory and empire ;! we who grant charters to conscienceless 
companies, and strike bargains with mine-owners whose sole concern 
for the native is what they can get out of him. Yet the prognos- 
tication was confidently made as a justification for the forcible 
suppression of the Boer régime of “ineqnality” and “ privilege.” 
We who, having been “led to believe” that the treatment meted 
out to the natives was unworthy of a civilised Power, and having 
now uttered our recantation, are appealing to the Kaffir’s love of 
finery and extra wives as one mode of inducing him to spend his 
days in the bowels of the earth for the white man’s benefit—we it 
was who were to protect the native from exploitation, and thus 
vindicate the war to that section of our people who regarded it with 
grave apprehension. Oh, the pity of it! Oh, the shame of it! 
What can equal the smug complacency which sits in false judgment 
upon others, and is blind to the existence in ourselves of the very 
vices attributed to them. 

And this is the defence—selected, as has been said, at its best— 
which the Christian Church has to offer for its support of an 
aggressive war and its encouragement of the modern imperial 
spirit. It is a defence which, built up by inconclusive deductions 
from false premises, and having no solid foundation in reason or in 


? As Mr. Snell actually cites India as bearing witness that our rule is just, refer- 
ence may be made to what was said upon this in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for 
July last, pp. 21-23—article on “ Benevolent Despotism.” 
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fact, ignominiously collapses the moment it ceases to be buttressed 
by prejudice. The offspring of bias, it consists of a number of 
bare asseverations, in support of which no evidence is called, none 
of which can be established, and all of which can be refuted. May 
it not be asked, was ever a cause fraught with such momentous 
issues more lightly espoused? This is no mere question of 
“parochial politics”; it is the policy of Imperialism which is being 
weighed in the balance, that is to say, a policy which bears upon 
the destinies of millions of human beings of every race in all parts 
of the globe ; a policy this the latest episode of which has entailed 
the loss of more than 20,000 British soldiers, with some 70,000 
wounded or invalided, has cost us £250,000,000, and has resulted in 
the devastation of a territory larger than Great Britain, the 
slaughter of 4,000 men of another race, and—saddest of all—the 
sacrifice from pestilence and famine of 20,000 of their women and 
children. Such is the policy which it is essayed to vindicate before 
Him who is regarded as the judge of all the earth, and by the 
teaching of Him who is reverenced as the saviour of mankind. And 
the vindication amounts to-——what? A plea of self-righteousness ! 


THE CuurcH PatRIOTIC. 


There is one explanation, and one only, of this strange phenomenon. 
As has been said, it is not to be found in dishonesty, it is not to 
be traced to insincerity ; there is no cant about it. The pulpit 
utterances ring with conviction ; but it is the conviction of passion 
and not of reason. And the passion which leads to the eclipse or 
perversion of reason, the passion which induces the Christian 
Church to support slaughter and rapine and every vice under the 
sun, is the same passion as that which impels statesmen to formulate 
and carry out a policy of aggression, and which leads the people to 
shout for war. It is the passion of patriotism—from which springs 
the spirit of empire. Pride is at the bottom of the whole miserable 
business—that pride which the pulpit is so ready to denounce in 
the man, but which it extols in the community ; that pride which 
attaches to nationality; that pride which fosters the belief, not 
simply that one race is superior to other races—if it stopped short 
at this, it might be a harmless conceit, and might even rest upon 
a substratum of truth ; though in that case the fact should rebuke 
pride and engender thankfulness, humility, and modesty—but that, 
asthe result, there is a justification for and positive good in the 
subjugation of other races, in bringing them under the sway of 
this superior race and extending its dominion and enlarging its 
empire, It is because this feeling of pride is encouraged, glorified, 
and elevated to the rank of a virtue, that nations in their dealings 
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with other nations run amuck of their moral codes. Patriotism 
subverts ethics and subverts Christianity ; it is for the particular 
purpose made the supreme standard of morality, and by a strange 
inversion regarded as the embodiment of Christianity. The Church 
falls down and worships the tribal deity, it exhorts its adherents 
to prostrate themselves before him (although exhortation is scarcely 
necessary), and priests and people alike mistake a fetish of their 
own creation for the God of the Gospels. It is because the Church 
is a patriotic Church, and not a catholic Church, it is because it is 
falsely true to a base ideal, that it is a Church militant in the 
literal, gross, and demoralising sense. 

The most strikiog illustration of this truth is seen in the way in 
which moral and Christian men regard the sentiments, the aims, 
and the actions of other countries as compared with those of their 
own country. When not prejadiced by national interests, and 
when not biased by national pride, they can form fairly accurate 
judgments on questions of morals; but when so prejudiced or 
biased, they either see manifested in cther races vices which are not 
specially manifested, or exaggerate those which are; and they are 
either blind to the vices manifested by their own race, or regard 
them as positive virtues. If foreign critics condemn us, it never 
suggests to us the possibility that our conduct is worthy of con- 
demnation, but an explanation is sought in their envy or malice ; 
if the civilised world cries ‘“‘shame” we find consolation in the 
reflection that our own people understand us, and by instinct feel 
that we are right; and for the rest—well, of course, all the 
vazabonds of the world are against us, and nothing matters so long 
as we are assured of our owa integrity. And yet one of the 
greatest statesmen we ever possessed—one who never allowed his 
patriotism to ran away with him, one whose “desire for the welfare 
of his own country was s:arcely greater than for the welfare of all 
countries, and who sought, according to opportunity, to advance the 
cause of hnmanity irrespective of race—has left on record some 
sentiments from which, if even those only who profess to follow 
him had sought iaospiration, we might have been saved much 
humiliation : 

‘“*T, for my part, am of opinion that England will stand shorn of a chief 
part of her glory and her pride if she should be found separating herself, 
through the policy she pursues abroad, from the moral support which the 
convictions of mankind afford; if the day shall come when she may con- 


tinue to excite the wonder and fear of other nations, but in which she 
shall have no part in their affection and regard.”' 


Had any other nation acted as we have recently acted, what a cry 
of indignation would have been raised from one end of the country 
to the other ; what pulpit declamations would have gone forth! 


1 Speech in the Houce of Commons, June 27, 1850. 
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When we are not ourselves the aggressors, we are loud in condem- 
nation of aggression; when not ourselves engaged in subduing 
small nationalities, our sympathies are on the side of those engaged 
in a struggle for freedom. If we could not only see ourselves as 
others see us, but see ourselves as we see others, apply to ourselves 
the standards we apply to others, and purge ourselves from racial 
pride, how much inconsistency and how much moral turpitude should 
we not be spared? We boast of our national greatness, we boast 
of our prowess, we boast of our rectitude of purpose, we are eaten 
up with vanity ; and it never occurs to us that what we regard as 
absolutely snobbish in the individual is not less snobbish in the 
race. The Church denounces pride as a deadly sin; but when it 
is exhibited collectively, it is condoned as patriotic, or rather exalted 
into a sign of grace. If we could only be imbued with the spirit 
of humanitarianism instead of the spirit of patriotism; if our 
priests could only substitute the catholicity of the Gospels for the 
exclusiveness of the Pentateuch ; if the nation would only play the 
part of the good Samaritan instead of regarding itself as a modern 
Israel ; then might Britain be “‘ Great” in the noblest sense of the 
word. But so long as we are dominated by pride we are in truth 
“‘ Little Englanders.” 

The marvel is that men do not realise the glaring inconsistencies 
into which they are betrayed, when they vainly seek to harmonise 
two incompatibles. It is a vivid picture which Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has drawn for us—one which presents this inconsistency in bold 
relief—in the following passage : 


“Throughout a Christendom full of churches and priests, full of pious 
books, full of observances directed to fostering the religion of love, encou- 
raging mercy and insisting on forgiveness, we have an aggressiveness and 
a revengefulness such as savages have everywhere shown. And from 
people who daily read their Bibles, attend early services, and appoint 
weeks of prayer, there are sent out messengers of peace to inferior races, 
who are forthwith ousted from their lands by filibustering expeditions 
authorised in Downing Street; while those who resent are treated as 
‘rebels,’ the deaths they inflict in retaliation are called ‘ murders,’ and the 
process of subduing them is named ‘ pacification.’ ”! 


The fact is, no actual Christian can essay to defend the policy of 
Imperialism without constantly tripping himself up. This, as was 
inevitable, is abundantly manifested in the volume of sermons which 
has been selected as the Church’s apologia. We have only to 
contrast such portions of them as are inspired by the Gospels with 
those which are prompted by the dictates of patriotism, to marvel 
how both could have emanated from the same pulpit. Thus, we 
are told, on the one hand, that there is no escape from the position 
that war is barbarism, the business of barbarians, and its sanction 
is due solely to the survival of the savage in us; and, on the other, 


1 The Principles of Ethics, 1898, Vol. II. chap. xxvii. p. 257. 
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that war, though horrible, is a providential fact, one of God’s 
judgments in the world, and that ‘carnage is God's daughter ” ; 
from which combined propositions we get the conclusion that the 
survival of the savage in us is a providential fact, and that barbarism 
is God’s daughter (and, therefore, as has been irresistibly suggested, 
Christ’s sister). Then we are informed that in war reason is all 
in abeyance, might displacing right ; whilst elsewhere it is intimated 
that England was making a great effort in what she deemed a 
righteous cause ; from which oue seems to learn that the displacing 
of right may be properly deemed to be righteous, Again, it is laid 
down that evil can be overcome only by good, and that if evil is 
employed to overthrow evil, the victory is only temporary and in 
appearance ; but then we come across the statements that perhaps 
it was worth a war to secure for South Africa a century of peaceful 
development, and that an English triumph means an increase and 
not a diminution of the reign of beneficence and rectitude. 
Instances might be multiplied; and even where there is any 
superficial reconciliation of conflicting doctrines, it is based upon a 
misapprehension or ignoring of facts. Thus the inquiry is gravely 
put whether there is a man who did not know that if God gave us 
the victory the Transvaal would not be more a Republic than she 
had ever been, more truly self-governed (there is a convenient 
omission of any reference to the Orange Free State); and this 
concerning a country which, by almost every test of democratic 
institutions, was far in advance of Great Britain, and in which 
poverty, the blight of our fair land (now introduced in an acute 
form into the former prosperous States) was practically unknown.! 
Ignorance, however, concerning the Transvaal becomes Jess surprising 
when it is exhibited with regard to British sentiment; for we are 
told that to speak of ‘‘ revenge ” (which it is fully realised is anti- 
Christian) as a motive-force is too transparently ridiculous, too 
mean and despicable to deserve rebutting; whereas the fact was 
that the country was simply ringing with shouts of vengeance, and 
that the first substantial victory was to be hailed, from the Prime 
Minister downwards through the Press to the man in the street, 
with the cry of “ Majuba avenged.” 2 Anon, as though with some 


' It is probable that not one in ten thousand of those who were so fond of refer- 
ring to the Boer “ oligarchy ” has ever read the Grondwet, or Constitutional Law of 
the Transvaal. A translation is to be found in the Appendix to Mr. E. B. Rose’s 
The Truth about the Transvaal, and the author, who lived in the country for twelve 
years, gives no less than thirty-two comparisons, in parallel columns, of the laws and 
institutions of the Transvaal and Great Britain respectively (varying from matters 
of the highest importance to comparatively minor concerns), nearly every one of 
which, from the democratic point of view, tells strongly in favour of the 
Transvaal. 

2 “The death of Gordon has already been avenged. .. . That great blunder has 
at last been erased. There was another blunder, another humiliation, even greater 
than that of Khartoum, the humiliation which is connected with the name of 
Majuba. Perhaps it is too soon to say that that great humiliation has been erased, 
or that that great wrong has been avenged, but we feel that we are on the read to 
accomplish that.” (Loud cheers. )—Lord Salisbury at the Albert Hall, May 9, 1900. 
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perception of the difficulty of reconciliation, and in blank despair at 
rational explanation, the preacher takes refuge in sheer fatalism, 
and intimates that it seems as though the Anglo-Saxons were the 
children of what the Greeks called ‘‘ Necessity,” and were doomed 
in their own despite to be a fighting people, and that he knew 
nothing more deplorable or pitiable than that England, whose pride 
it had always been to defend small nationalities, should feel “ laid 
upon her” the odious business of crushing these two southern 
Republics. It does not appear to be suggested that this doom of 
being a fighting people in their own despite was pronounced by a 
beneficent Deity, or that it was a divine hand which “ laid upon” 
England this odious business ; so perhaps Shakespeare's attempt 
to tracs the doctrine of ‘“ Necessity” to its source may throw some 
light upon the matter—‘ He must needs go that the Devil drives.” 
And this continuous conflict of ideas is fittingly capped by the final 
incongruity, in which, as the closing words of a series of sermons 
in defence of war, we get the loftiest injunction, conceived in 
the unalloyed spirit of Cnristianity, an absolute recoil from the 
militant advocacy : 


“Let us keep down pride and envy, let us repress greed and hatred, 
out of which grows enmity. Let us uphold things honourable and 
generous, for such things ingerminate peace. Let us exalt the beatitude 
to its fitting place, in these days no less than in those—‘ Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God.’ So shall we 
do our part in hastening the day when men shall not learn to war any 
more.” 


Imperialism is the deadly foe of Christianity—an insidious fce 
because professing to be an ally, and thereby capturing the very 
priests of the Church. And this is accomplished by playing upon 
the patriotic sentiment, by converting racial pride and prejudice 
into virtues, and making devotion to country synonymous with 
devotion to truth; thus eliminating the moral code as regards 
collective conduct, and testing righteousness simply by nationality. 
“‘T am altogether,” says the preacher, ‘in favour of that ‘ salutary 
prejudice we call country’ ”; and then, seeking a Christian warranty 
for the prejadice, finds it, mirabile dictu, by intimating that our 
Lord bade us love our neighbour, our neighbour whom we have 
seen and know, and exhibiting a fatal obliviousness of the pregnant 
answer to the question “ Who is my neighbour?” ‘A man,” we 
are told, “should be very sure that his country is wickedly in the 
wrong before he abandons the duty of loyal and patriotic co- 
operation.” He need not be sure that his country is in the right. 
before the duty is imposed upon him, the ordinary ethical 
obligation does not arise in the case of country, patriotism is not 
concerned with a positive justification for conduct, it is content 
with a negative; nay, it is not svfficient to believe that the conduct 
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is wrovg before withholding co-operation, the belief must be that 
it is wickedly wrong. Perhaps, however, it does not much matter, 
for the majority of people go further even than this, and either 
act upon the principle of “ my country, right or wrong,’ or else 
Kit comes to the same thing) have never any difficulty in feeling 
that their country is right. And so the spirit of Imperialism is 
fostered, and Ecclesiasticism now, as always, carefully nourishes it, 
and encourages conquest and subjugation in the name of Him who 
proclaimed that his kingdom was not from hence. Consistently 
with the prevailing inconsistency, the most numerous and most 
elaborate of the monuments erected in the cathedrals dedicated to 
his service are those of warriors; the success of arms is celebrated 
by services of thanksgiving ; and for the General returning from 
a triumphant crusade of slaughter the church bells are set ringing 
in harmony (or, to speak more accurately, both in a literal and a 
metaphorical sense—in discord) with the strains of martial music. 
To quote Mr. Herbert Spencer again—when he asks us to consider 
what might be said of us by an independent observer living in the 
far future, on a discovery of the chronicles of our race: 


“ The records show that to keep up the remembrance of a great victory 
gained over a neighbouring nation, they held for many years an annual 
banquet, much in the spirit of the commemorative scalp-dances of still 
more barbarous peoples; and there was never wanting a priest to ask on 
the banquet a blessing from one they named the God of Love... . 
Though they were angry with those who did not nominally believe in 
Christianity (which was the name of their religion), yet they ridiculed 
those who really believed in it; for some few people among then, nick- 
named Quakers, who aimed to carry out Christian precepts, instead of 
Jewish precepts, they made butts for their jokes... . We think it 
almost impossible that, in the same society, there should be daily practised 
principles of quite opposite kinds; and it seems to us scarcely credible 
that men should have, or profess to have, beliefs with which their acts are 
absolutely irreconcilable. . . . Yet the revelations yielded by these ancient 
remains show us that societies could hold together, notwithstanding what 
we should think a chaos of conduct and of opinion. Nay more, they show 
us that it was possible for men to profess one thing and do another, 
without betraying a consciousness of inconsistency. One piece of evidence 
is curiously to the point. Among their multitudinous agencies for bene- 
ficent purposes, the English had a ‘ Naval and Military Bible Society ’—a 
society for distributing copies of their sacred book among their professional 
fighters on sea and land, and this society was subscribed to, and chiefly 
managed by, leaders among those fighters. It is, indeed, suggested by 
the reporter, that for these classes of men they had an expurgated edition 
of their sacred book, from which the injunction to ‘return good for evil’ 
and ‘turn the cheek to the smiter’ were omitted. It may have been so; 
but, even if so, we have a remarkable instance of the extent to which 
conviction and conduct may be diametrically opposed, without any appa- 
rent perception that they are opposed.” ' 


Christianity has been a potent factor in the development of the 


1 The Study of Sociology, chap. vi. pp. 141-44. 
VoL, 160.—No. 4. 2c 
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race, but it has never yet conquered Imperialism ; and after the 
lapse of nearly twenty centuries, during which it has been the 
dominant creed of the Western world, we find that men are actuated 
by the ideas, the ambitions, and the aims of the so-called pagan 
nations of old. Had the Church only been true to the principles 
upon which it is founded, had it preached catholicity and not 
patriotism, universal brotherhood instead of racial supremacy, it 
is not too much to say that, with the enormous influence it can 
exercise, we might now, in lieu of witnessing the eternal struggle for 
dominion and empire, be approaching the realisation of the poet’s 
dream of the federation of the world. But so long as the Church 
remains a power in the land, and at the same time embodies that 
“ distortion of Christianity” by which the spirit of ascendency is 
assiduously fostered and aggressive warfare is recognised as a divine 
mandate, the era of peace on earth and goodwill to man will never be 
inaugurated. Hitherto protests against the lust of conquest and the 
love of predominance have mainly come from pure ethicists—those 
who seek no superhuman sanction for morality—and there are not 
wanting signs that Ecclesiasticism is adding to their ranks, and is 
itself becoming a waning force. However this may be, before the 
demon of Imperialism can be exorcised, one of two things must 
happen ; either the Church will be dethroned, or—it is a significant 
alternative—the Church will find her Lord. 


Jno. GEO. GODARD. 








LIBERALISM IN CHAOS. 


IS GOVERNMENT BY PARTY DOOMED? 


THE general chaos in the Liberal ranks; the dissensions among the 
supporters of the present Unionist Government; and the general 
impotence of the House of Commons itself, are things patent to all ; 
while the country itself still remains without a regular and organised 
Opposition, which can take the place of the present Government 
with any prospect of success when next an appeal is made to the 
electorate. The Conservative party itself is split up, and frequent 
rumours are heard of impending resignations, first of one Unionist 
Minister, and then another ;.while the break up of the Government 
is regarded at times as imminent. Not only is the Cabinet itself 
divided in its allegiance to Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals, but 


there is further disaffection among a section of its followers, who- 


object to the huge bills the country has to pay for its army and 


navy, without proper equivalent value for the huge sums voted with 


such a light heart by the House of Commons. The Liberal party,. 
though gaining seats from the Conservatives at almost every bye- 
election, has still no recognised leader who can be relied on to keep 
the party, as a party, together, for any length of time with any 
prospect of success. 

Why is Liberalism in such chaos to-day? To answer this, we 
must go back to Mr. Gladstone’s time, whose great life-work con- 
sisted in the evolution of a “free democracy,” which he carried 
through in spite of the opposition of a powerful press, and which 
was one of the greatest difficulties he had to contend with. During 
Mr. Gladstone’s lifetime, Liberalism was focussed, so to speak, on the 
great work of emancipating the masses, and giving them the 
franchise ; but this once accomplished, it then became a necessity to 
continue his policy in accordance with the new needs of the Empire. 
The honour of liberating the people and giving them political 
freedom rests entirely with the old Liberal party; but their policy 
to-day, if it is to gain the support of the country, must now be 
carried out in accordance with the altered condition of affairs, and 
be a constructive and not a negative policy, if it is to carry on Mr 
Gladstone’s work to its legitimate conclusion. It is always easier to 
emancipate and liberate a people, than to educate them up to the 
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new duties entailed thereby, and a Liberal or Progressive party can, 
in the nature of things, never remain stationary, so that if the 
Liberal party is to influence the electorate, it must have a positive 
policy, and not remain satisfied with a negative one of mere 
protest. 

But though Liberalism is considered by many to be in a hope- 
lessly moribund condition, it is still alive—at least its old principles 
are—and requires nothing but a leader to galvanise it into action, 
and take up the thread left by Mr. Gladstone, and show the party 
how to adapt itself to the spirit of the times, and the new and 
altered conditions. 

How can we account for the present unpopularity of the Liberal 
party, which gave the masses a vote, and abolished so many injus- 
tices and wrongs; and what is the cause of the country declining to 
support the party which was so intimately connected with Mr. 
Gladstone’s life work? One reason may be, because the Liberal 
party as a whole has ceased to convince the country of its earnest- 
ness and ability to carry on the work of social reform, though, to a 
great extent, this failure must be put down to the want of a leader. 
Or, it may be, that the Liberal party has been living too long on 
“memories,” and relied too much on past prestige. Conservatism 
has been described by Radicals as ‘‘a collection of selfish interests ” ; 
but, has the Liberal party itself when in power kept itself entirely 
free from, and would it, if returned to power to-morrow, keep itself 
free from, the brewer and banker and Church interests? It has 
been said that want of money is the curse of the Liberal party, 
which it is pointed out is quite sufficient to prevent its return to 
power. It is more likely, however, that the want of a serious pro- 
gramme, and leaders to carry it out, is the real cause ; for, given 
these, money would probably be soon forthcoming. Doubtless there 
are many voters at the present time who argue, that if they can get 
the same measures from a Conservative Government that they can 
‘from a Liberal Government, it is mere folly for them to go out of 
their way and pay heavy election expenses, merely to permit a Liberal 
-Government to pass the very same measures. Another reason for 
the apathy shown towards the Liberal party may arise from the fact 
that the classes, formerly emancipated by the Liberals, are now so 
well-off, politically and otherwise, that they feel the Liberal party 
can raise them no higher, and they find it easier to raise themselves 
in the social scale, simply by becoming Liberal or Conservative 
Imperialists. In fact it seems as if the real friends of social, as 
opposed to political legislation, to-day, are to be found among the 
wealthy and independent men on the Unionist side. REFoRM as 
reform, cannot now be regarded as the prerogative of any particular 
party. Still another cause for the unpopularity of the Liberals may 
be the rivalry among the leaders themselves ; for it is as needful to 
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guard against personal ambition in one party as in the other; and it 
will be found that the selection of earnest and reliable men will, in 
the long run, beat mere money power in the opinion of the electorate. 
Money and its power for party purposes may possibly have bred the 
feeling among some, that “ to bea Radical is to be somewhat wanting 
in respectability,” and this may be the reason why so many of the 
middle classes vote Conservative when they used to vote Liberal. 
Then too the emancipated and now comfortably-off working man 
naturally feels and thinks “Conservative,” believing it to be safer 
on the whole, and probably cheaper, from an electioneering point of 
view, to follow the party which by nature mostly dislikes change. 
The power of money has swamped all classes alike, and if the 
Liberals are to regain the ear of the working classes they must 
convince these that the rights of property, even in land, are not to 
be violated without the fullest possible compensation. Conservatism 
is no longer another name for “stagnation,” as it once was, and it 
cannot be denied that the “forward” section of the Conservative 
party appears to-day before the public as a party of reasonable 
progress and rational reform. 

It really seems as if government by party had at length broken 
down—that it had ceased to be either possible now, or useful in the 
future; and without doubt, it is now attended with inconveniences 
and drawbacks, which more than counterbalance its advantages. The 
demoralising influence of mere party tactics—the subjection of all 
kinds of questions of national and social importance, to the necessity 
of keeping up a parliamentary majority at all costs—are evils recog- 
nised by all. It is owing to the subjection of national and social 
interests to the interests of party, that the sense of private respon- 
sibility declines, and much needed legislation is often indefinitely 
postponed ; as for example in the case of the annual “ massacre of 
the innocents” at the end of each Session of Parliament. Party 
strife is responsible for much waste of energy and valuable time in 
the House of Commons, nearly one half of the House expending the 
major portion of the time at the disposal of Parliament, in trying to 
discredit the other half; while the Opposition spends most of its 
time in an attempt to vilify and turn out the Government. 

The question then arises, What are we to have instead of party 
government ? Are we to have an endless group of sections as in 
the French Chamber, each playing for its own hand, and continually 
making, deposing, and remaking Ministers? There need be little 
fear of this, for the reason that the English character differs greatly 
from that of the Frenchman, and has not that innate love of con- 
stant change so noticeable in that of our more excitable and volatile 
neighbour. But why should it be thought impossible to have one 
national party, whose aim and object would be to govern the country 
in the best interests of all classes alike, and whose foreign policy, to 
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use the words of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, would be a 
“policy of firmness, moderation, and commonsense”? The Empire is 
no longer a fabulous myth, and must be taken into account by all 
fature Governments, whatever their party. And it is just as possible 
to govern the Empire through Home Rule and mutual respect, as it 
is to keep it together through hard and fast rules, and government 
by favoured officialdom, or alliances based on physical force. 

That party which will bind itself to legislate for ‘“ social bettter- 
ment ”—“‘ better housing of the poor” in large towns—and which 
will legislate to put down “sweating” by law—that party will need 
no Opposition to keep it up to the mark ; and the party which will 
advocate thoroughness in all branches of government and in every 
department of the State, and places merit before favouritism and 
power of money, will, provided it has leaders to place its policy 
before the country, never lack votes. At present neither of the two 
great State parties can honestly be said to be either much better or 
much worse than the other. The Liberals in Opposition draw up a 
programme which the Conservatives in office make their own. The 
party of the future must be above favouritism and pandering to 
wealth and money interests. It must insist on legislating for the 
abolition of overcrowding and huddling together of the poor in 
slumland, with its attendant degradation and dirt, in towns the 
whole Kingdom over. His gracious Majesty the King has himeelf 
shown the deepest interest in this question of overcrowding, by 
personally inspecting the slum dwellings of Dublin during his recent 
visit to Ireland. Again, the proposal to resort to arbitration in any 
differences between nations, before declaring war, should be brought 
into the realm of practical politics, and placed high in the forefront 
of any future programme. For, why shoald not differences between 
nations be settled exactly in the same way as private differences, viz., 
through a courtof law? That our French neighbours are anxious 
to have such a court established is obvious from the leading part 
they took in the Hague Conference; and their desire to live on 
friendly terms with us is further shown by the late visit of the 
President of the Republic and the recent visit of the Senators and 
Deputies of the French Chamber, who were entertained with so much 
success by the House of Commons this summer. We have, too, a 
great advocate for the ‘‘ peace of the world” in our King, who has 
already earned for himself the title of Edward the Peacemaker. 
And it is quite possible to have Imperialism in its best sense without 
a policy of arrogance, intolerance, and aggressive rapacity ; for the 
Empire can be worked just as well and far more economically with- 
out these, to the greater advantage of all within its sway. The 
future party must be known as a party of reason and commonsense, 
rather than a party of allegiance to friends. So many grave consti- 
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tutional questions have already been settled—dquestions as revolu- 
tionary as the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, the Irish Land 
Acts, and Land Purchase Acts, &c., that any further great changes 
can now be easily settled without the necessity of a party system 
at all. 

To recapitulate: What the Liberals want is a positive and not a 
negative policy—statesmanship and not statecraft, to place them 
once more in power. Party government, though very useful and 
even necessary at one time, cannot be said to be essential to good 
government to-day ; and criticism and opposition, useful as they are 
to keep any particular party in a majority up to the mark, tend, on 
the other hand, when exaggerated, to make parties ignore vital 
questions, in order to stick together at all costs on the larger 
political issues. Vital questions can be discussed equally well and 
with infinitely less waste of time without having two distinct parties 
always in opposition to one another. Party system means that the 
government of the country is permanently in the hands of a small 
oligarchy, the leaders of which, on both sides, are usually, and almost 
of necessity, chosen from a limited circle of wealthy men. Many 
questions that should be settled from an all-round point of view are 
not so settled, because itis considered the primary duty of the party 
in opposition to oppose all measures of the party in power; and 
many good measures are thus defeated. 

Again, the party system tends to employ the energies of some of 
the best statesmen when in Opposition, in a negative endeavour to 
pull down, rather than to construct; and it may be said with truth 
that not one of the numerous speeches heard with such weary itera- 
tion in the House of Commons in an important debate, influences a 
single vote on a critical division, as Members have usually already 
made up their minds, or had them made up for,them by the party 
whips; and no matter how convincing the speech, it is powerless to 
alter a vote, because, forsooth, it is deemed expedient from a party 
point of view to keep that party in power at all costs. Worst of all 
is the loss of individual independence of thought on the part of 
private members, which means that the House of Commons repre- 
sents not the country, nor the constituents, but simply the Prime 
Minister. 

The future party, then, must have a programme which will 
include, among other important ones, measures for the destruction 
of slumland, and legislation for better and more sanitary dwellings 
for the working classes, and for the abolition and regulation of 
sweating and rackrenting in London and all other large towns. It 
must pledge itself to legislate so as to make it for ever impossible 
that men willing to work should be unable to find work ; and further, 
it must insist on all departments of State being run on thoroughly 
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business-like principles, as any other concern would be, and not 
worked through favouritism and the power of money alone. 

In conclusion, social and not political reform is what the nation 
wants ; and the party which gives the country a positive and con- 
structive policy on the above lines, and a social as opposed to a 
political programme, will undoubtedly win future elections and be the 
best fitted to guide the destinies of this Empire. 


Dup.ey §. A. Cospy. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN 
POLAND. 


Her illustrious past and her unhappy present, her revolution of 
1831 and that of 1863, her heroic efforts and her tragic misfortunes— 
these are some of the thoughts that arise in the mind of the fairly 
educated Englishmen, when he hears the word “ Poland.” To speak 
plainly, however, the English public, and even the English press, 
know nothing of the intellectual and social life of Poland, and yet 
in that country are to be seen certain phenomena which are 
extremely interesting to the social and political student. And, 
apart from the professional interest which Poland possesses for such 
a student, there is another aspect of the same question. During the 
last few years people have begun to be conscious of the growth of 
Polish art and literature, and to discuss the possibilities of their 
development. In the present state of social science, we do not know 
the hidden ties that unite the literature and arts of any given 
period, and any given nation, with its general political and social 
conditions. But we feel that there does exist some hidden, mysterious, 
and yet almost palpable inter-dependence between the ideas repre- 
sented by arists and their environment, and that any discussion of 
the future development of the literature of a nation cannot be madv 
sufficiently vivid unless we have a certain knowledge of the actual 
life of the nation. The general conditions of Polish life, therefore, 
must be known by those who, having no direct interest in politics, 
care only to consider that abstruse question: What are the elements 
which Polish literature and art are likely to bring into the treasury 
of international civilisation? © We shall make no attempt to answer 
this question here. We shall only endeavour to represent the 
atmosphere which Polish art has for its growth and development. 
After the revolution of 1863 the Russian rulers directed their 
efforts towards the complete political unification of the Kingdom of 
Poland with Russia. The Political Council of the Kingdom, the 
Commission of the Treasury, the Commission of Education, and the 
Administrative Council of the Kingdom were abolished and their 
functions transferred to different ministerial departments at St. 
Petersburg. Polish institutions were replaced by Russian institu- 
tions, but the system of Rassian local government was not introduced 
at all. In the year 1876, the Commissiun of Justice was abolished, 
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and the Polish judicature was replaced by a Russian one, but trial 
by jury was never introduced. The political administrators not 
content with the abolition of separate administrative institutions, 
dating from the period when Poland enjoyed a certain degree of 
political freedom, declared war on the Polish language, Polish 
education, and, generally, on all the elements of Polish culture. 
in 1869 the Higher School of Warsaw was turned into a Russian 
university, and, at the same time, the Russian language was intro- 
duced as obligatory in all intermediate schools. In 1872 the use 
of the Polish language within the walls of public and private schools 
was prohibited. In 1885 the use of the Russian language was 
made compulsory in all elementary schools. Catholic priests were 
prohibited from teaching religion in elementary schools, and the 
teaching of it was intrusted to lecturers. Priests were not allowed 
to go outside the boundaries of their respective parishes, without 
having obtained beforehand the permission of the police. When the 
use of the Polish language was exterminated from the schools, 
administrative offices, and law courts, they began to prescribe it also 
on the railways, and in private institutions, banks, &c.; in all the 
railway stations and in all the carriages Polish inscriptions and 
names were prohibited and changed to Russian ones, and railway 
servants were forbidden to use their native tongue when speaking 
with the public. 

A stringent censorship of the press is a necessary part of such a 
system. The limitation of matters of which the daily press was 
allowed to write was introduced gradually, and obtained its highest 
pitch in the years 1888-1894, Censors did not allow the word 
“Polish,” but changed it into “our”; it was not permitted to call 
Mickiewiez, Slowacki, Krasinski, the greatest of Poland’s national 
poets, by their Christian names, or even mention the name of 
Lenartowiez—a living one, Even translations from official organs, 
like the Oficial Messenger, were sometimes prohibited. In sbort 
biographies written in memory of any one deceased the use of such 
expressions as “a citizen loving his country,” or, ‘interested in 
public welfare,” were not tolerated, as they might suggest that the 
person to whom they were applied was a patriot. Articles describ- 
ing the state of affairs in Austrian and Prussian Poland, Lithuania, 
and Volhynia were forbidden. Of current political events within 
the country nobody dared to write. All books had to pass through 
the censor’s office before being printed, but the reports of such books 
were not always passed. In the provinces of the former Polish 
Republic—Lithuania and Little Russia—no Polish paper has been 
allowed to be published since the year 1882. 

Poles were presently dismissed from all the higher positions in the 
civil service, the post office, and the law courts, not to speak of the 
army. This limitation of the rights of the Poles has been going. on 
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continually, step by step; but never, perhaps, did it make such a 
leap as in 1894, when the Ministry of Communication issued a cir- 
cular expressly prohibiting the appointment of Poles to all posts— 
with exception of the lowest—on the railways, and all other ways 
of communication under the supervision of that Ministry, in the 
Kingdom of Poland and all the western part of the Russian Empire. 
The proportion of Poles who might fill the subordinate positions was, 
at the same time, fixed at a maximum of 40 per cent. of the total 
number of servants. As in the Kingdom of Poland only two rail- 
ways do not belong to the Government, the above administrative 
measure threw many hundreds of men out of employment. Situa- 
tions in all branches of the civil service, justice, and education ‘are 
thus practically closed to persons of Polish nationality ; with the 
decree affecting railway servants the distinction between the rights 
of a Pole and the rights of every other subject of the Russian 
Empire became still sharper. All places and situations vacated by 
Poles were filled by Russian “ chinovniks,” who, in addition to 
their salaries, receive special allowances in money, concessions in 
regard to the time of service necessary for getting a pension, and 
the like. The administrative system of the Kingdom of Poland, 
therefore, does not represent the general system of government that 
exists in other parts of the Empire, but a special system, having 
different aims which are reflected in all the different circulars, bye- 
laws, and administrative orders which there replace the common law 
of the country. Russian officials are not over particular about the 
strict fulfilment of the laws in Russia proper; still less are they 
particular about the legality of their acts in Poland, where the law 
is replaced by special administrative orders, and where zeal in the 
direction of Russianising the country is awarded by means of pro- 
motion and medals. . 

The revolution of 1863 could not have passed without producing 
within Polish society an intellectual ferment, even if it was not 
followed by fundamental reforms in all the institutions of the 
country. Such reforms did follow. But the social organism was 
weakened, one-half of the youths and men of the middle-class had 
fallen on the field of battle, gone to Siberia, or emigrated abroad ; 
the failure of military enterprise was followed by a rapid slackening 
of the pulse of intellectual life, and a period of general discourage- 
ment followed. For those who remained the past was so painful 
and so sacred that they could utter no words of criticism; their 
disappointment and their feeling of helplessness were so deep that 
they had not the courage to think about the future. All the former 
hopes, programmes, and beliefs in independence were crushed, and 
chaos reigned. Before any new synthesis could be formed it was 
necessary to repose after such a loss of blood. When any contro- 
versy took place, it was not criticism of a whole, but a discussion 
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of certain fragments, carried on with all the passion with which such 
things ever are discussed. But there was not much room even for 
these discussions. ‘The press was not allowed to utter a single word 
about the questions which agitated the soul of every man and woman. 
Consequently, the discussion of fresh political events did not take 
place in the kingdom of Poland, but in Galicia, which enjoyed the 
benefits of the Austrian Constitution. Here, also, the revolution 
was criticised and discussed with the various forms of individual bias, 
with which recent political events always are debated. Eminent 
historians and men of letters turned their attention to the topics of 
the day, and began to express their authoritative opinions. These 
unapvimously condemned the rising as the greatest calamity which 
could have happened to the Polish nation. They pointed out the 
losses in men, the contributions which were levied on the landlords 
and threatened them with ruin, the abolition of the religious orders, 
the annihilation of local institutions, the persecution of national 
sentiment. In the revolution they saw the sole cause of all the new 
political evolution of the country, and condemned the organisers 
and participators of it without any mercy. ‘The peasant’s reform, 
propagated in the kingdom by democrats before the events of 1863, 
served in the end only to create ties of sympathy between the Czar 
and the Polish peasantry, who, following the inspirations of the 
“‘chinovniks,” seemed to bestow upon the Czar their gratitude for 
the acquirement of property. The democrats were responsible for 
the movement previous to the rising ; their attitude provoked the 
extreme measures of the Government, and it was with their efforts 
that the armed outbreak was organised. The Galician critics— 
afterwards known as the School of Cracow—not only condemned 
the revolution itself, but declared that the root of the evil—the 
causa causans of the national distress—was to be found in demo- 
cratic ideas and in the propagation of these ideas in Polish society. 
Starting from such criticism, they concluded that the only policy for 
the Poles lay in recognising the political status quo, in the preserva- 
tion of « loyal attitude towards their respective governments, in the 
discouragement of all Liberal ideas, and in strict adherence to 
Conservative principles, 

Tarnowski, Szujski, Kozmian, in their Zeka Stanczyka, pointed 
out the lines of Polish policy in Austria. “ From our relations with 
the Government we acquire order and security, therefore we must be 
thankful and loyal.”1 Being entirely dependent on the goodwill of 
the Government, the Poles must support it on every occasion and 
adhere strictly to Conservative principles. “He who would deserve 
the name of champion of Conservatism must first of all accept this 
principle : to support the Government and its representatives wherever 


1 This avd the following quotations are from Teka Slanczyka, Przeglad Poslik, 1896, 
pp. 290, 291, 292, 
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they come from and whatever be their name.” “ Every change in 
the existing government is profitable to democracy "—and demo- 
cracy, being false in principle and opposed to the rulers of to-day, 
must therefore be opposed. Even those who supported the existing 
Government were blamed if they did so from practical motives. 
Speaking of a certain section of the Conservatives the authors say : 


“ This faction has often been known to follow the Government, and has 
often supported it in danger. Nevertheless this faction does not represent 
our ideal, as it does not support the Government as such, nor the principle, 
but a cabinet of to-day ; it supports the Government not because it exists, 
but because it is Liberal and Democratic; not from love and reverence 
towards principle, but from the fear of reaction. The attitude of those 
men is therefore false, bad, and permeated with democratic poison.” 


These views, which still have a powerful influence on the actual 
policy of the Polish factions in the Austrian and German Reichstags, 
were accepted by those who criticised the rising of 1863, and 
indicated what ought to be the attitude of the Poles under the 
Russian rule. Comparing the losses sustained by that part of the 
nation which pursued a revolutionary policy with the favourable 
position of the Poles in Galicia, the writers of the Cracow school 
suggested to the Russian Poles the necessity of adopting a strictly 
loyal attitude towards the Russian Government. Dreams of inde- 
pendence, they maintained, ought to be abandoned once and for 
ever; the nation ought to recognise the existing state of things as 
permanent; the proscription of the language and religion ought not 
to be resisted by any “ illegal means,” as the sooner the Russian 
Government should see that the Poles were quite loyal the sooner it 
would stop any persecution. The Russian Poles ought to imitate 
the conciliatory policy of their brethren in Austria, and then only 
would their lot be bettered ; all Liberal tendencies within the nation 
ought to be discouraged, as they bred the spirit of opposition. 

Such were the considerations which were put before the nation, 
shocked by the horrors of defeat, as principles for the direction of 
its future life. The idea underlying them, the abandonment of all 
efforts towards the regaining of political independence, was not a 
new one; it had been fostered by distinct parties since the first 
partition of Poland, but it had never found such a fertile soil as at 
this time. It was not the theory itself, but the arguments with 
which the theory was supported, that were new and made people 
accept the old political principles. The teaching of the Cracow 
school began to be tacitly or openly recognised by a large number 
of the leading men in Galicia; but in the kivgdom of Poland it 
could not have been accepted. The memory of the revolution and 
of the hopes it had created was too fresh. There, to condemn 
revolution, was at once to condemn all those who had fallen arms in 
hand, and this, if only for sentimental reasons, could not be endured. 
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Only a very few had the courage to utter a scathing condemnation 
of revolution, but even these did not advocate the other views of the 
Cracow teachers. And these few met with strong condemnation in 
public opinion. The enormous majority of the nation, shocked by 
their reverse, alarmed by reprisals following one upon another, had 
lost the very faculty of political thinking. Even the educated 
classes thought with their feelings, and their feelings bade them 
reverence tradition and consider themselves as a reliquary containing 
the relics of former national greatness. 

But at that time, immediately after the revolution, there were 
needs much more pressing than the formation of any new political 
ideas. The national depression was so great that for the moment 
it seemed that not only economic but social ruin threatened. 
The best part of the educated middle-class had disappeared ; the 
prosperity of the landed proprietors was checked ; many of them 
were completely ruined, and the strength of the old class was con- 
siderably diminished. The population was poor, ignorant, and 
superstitious ; schools were few, and the system reigning gave no 
hope that the needs of education would be even partially satisfied. 
The economic and intellectual poverty of the nation was the most 
conspicuous characteristic of the day. The acquirement of a certain 
material welfare and the dispersion of intellectual dulness, were the 
most pressing needs. Consequently, the attention of the better 
intellects of the younger generation was directed towards the 
satisfaction of these needs, A group of men centred around the 
Przglad Tygodniowy (the Weekly Review), started in Warsaw in 
1866, began with criticising the romanticism of the earlier Polish 
writers, Very soon they came to discuss other matters. They saw 
that the prosperity of Western Europe was based on industry and 
commerce. Poland was an agricultural country—and they laid 
down as the first duty of the nation the development of industry. 
Science was at that time making enormous progress; the Polish 
population was ignorant, and the young Polish writers devoted their 
labours to the popularisation of science, proclaiming this the duty 
of every citizen. The ideas propagated by them may be shortly 
expressed in the following formula: the Poles ought to dismiss all 
impracticable ideals, accustom themselves to seeing the realities of 
life, and try to do their best within given conditions; work towards 
the development of the international resources of society ought to 
begin seriously, and the national energy ought to be directed towards 
the enlightenment of the people and the finding of means towards 
the establishment of national well-being. The Poles must take 
things as they were ; they must cast aside all idealism which regards 
mere enthusiasm as an element sufficient for the creation of a 
national future, and recognise the reign of facts in every sphere of 
human life, ‘ Let us,” they said, “grow in intellectual force and 
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material wealth.” ‘Positive life,’ “the acceptance of fate,” and 
“organic growth” became the favourite watchwords of this group of 
writers, who called themselves ‘ Positivists,’ and were known by 
that name to the Polish public. 

The opinions and principles held by the Positivists met at first 
with the condemnation of the older generation. The young writers 
were reproached with their want of respect for the past of the 
nation and for the ideas of such great national teachers as 
Mickiewicz; with a lack of understanding of the national 
psychology, &c. But slowly the new opinions gained ground, 
penetrating unconsciously even the minds of their critics, and 
became in the eighties and nineties (1870-1890) a strong current, 
influencing the minds of the educated classes. The acceptance of 
the practical attitude of the Positivists to the problems of public 
life was the only quiet haven for those who were tired of, or un- 
willing to engage in, political controversies as to the last revolution. 
Those to whom the past was sacred accepted the new ideas, seeing 
in the augmentation of the national resources a foundation of future 
strength and greatness; those who did not sympathise with the 
movement of 1863 accepted the Positivists’ teaching eagerly, as 
supplying them with arguments in favour of their own theories. 
Both sections saw in the successful carrying of the new principles 
into practice the only means of repairing the misfortunes brought 
about by the revolt. Political opinions, especially any criticism of 
1863, were always kept in the background by the Positivists, and 
this attitude served to collect round them people of different shades 
of political opinion. Slowly these differences passed away ; people, 
working together for the realisation of practical objects began to 
forget that any differences of any kind had ever existed. The con- 
sciousness of helplessness before the continually growing persecution 
was common, and this consciousness was a new tie binding men to 
each other, and to those fields of activity which were not barred by 
despotism. 

Curiously enough, in spite of the actual success of their ideas, 
the Positivists themselves never had any popularity. They were 
freethinkers, and therefore could not receive sympathy from that 
group of aristocracy which favoured the views of the Cracow school. 
Their glorification of trade and industry was disliked by the landed 
proprietors; others saw in this new current the renunciation of all 
the national ideals they had so reverently preserved. As the over- 
whelming majority of the people of all classes of society did wish to 
preserve, even if only in the abstract, the ideal of national inde- 
pendence and the untarnished memory of the patriots of 1863, they 
naturally shrank from the Positivists’ criticism of the beliefs of those 
patriots, and some, by a sort of moral inertia, shrank from all Liberal 
deas connected with it. Nevertheless, the Positivists had a decisive 
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influence on Polish thought, and, although their teaching was 
accepted in its whole tenour only by a few, yet its separate items 
were admitted as guiding rules by all classes of society and remain 
there as permanent acquirements. As the political events of 1863 
had had the support of the Catholic clergy, and as the persecutions 
of the Catholic church evoked new sympathies towards it, reverence 
for the Church grew greater than ever before. This attitude of 
society was quite natural, but the clergy tried to avail themselves of 
it in order to deepen their influence. At a certain time there was a 
danger that the Church would be looked upon as the highest 
authority in all questions. The Positivists, by popularising science 
and inculcatiug morality apart from religion, diminished this over- 
grown reverence. Another watchword of the Positivists, ‘“ enrich- 
issons-nous,” adorned with the alluring ideal of the conquest of 
Russian markets, was eagerly adopted by the growing class of 
merchants and manufacturers. On the whole, the “ Positivism of 
Warsaw ” brought independent morality—in the moral sphere; in 
the political sphere, the tacit recognition that the national policy 
ought to be based on practical principles; in the economic sphere, 
the glorification of great industries in the place of the former 
worship of agriculture. Positivism did not refrain from political 
criticism, but it did not elaborate any definite political programme. 
It proclaimed, properly speaking, a negation of any politics, but at 
the same time it prepared indirectly, by its criticism, the ground for 
future more practical political ideas. In this specific form it did an 
extremely useful work; it accustomed people to see things as they 
are; it democratised society; it turned many a man to industrial 
enterprise ; and last, but not least, it annihilated that romanticism 
which had served its time, and had a share in dispersing that species 
of political dream which considered Poland as a chosen country, 
which, sooner or later, was to be liberated by the Almighty or by 
the awakened conscience of other nations, 

These effects of Positivism on the whole of Polish society we can 
see now from the distance of yeurs. But in the days when Posi- 
tivism was still a fighting force its representatives had to bear 
unpopularity on their own shoulders. In the rank and file of the 
middle classes, who had not too much time to spare for the con- 
sideration of public affairs, the process of accepting new ideas was 
going on unconsciously, But it was just these classes who had too 
many reasons for seeing in the Positivists not very desiraole persons. 
Meanwhile the intellectual representatives of the older ideas did not 
cease to denounce them. The patriotism of the older generation 
was so mingled with Conservatism that the liberal notions of the 
Positivists seemed to these patriots to be no less dangerous to Polish 
nationality than the Government persecutions. The new ideas 
tended to undermine the dignity of the Church, and were, therefore, 
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joosening the religious ties that united the nation. Democratic 
ideas and industrialism tended to diminish the power of the already 
weakened class of landed proprietors, who were looked upon as the 
backbone of the Polish nation. The ideas of patriotism and of 
intellectual Conservatism had been for some time so firmly combined, 
and had so effectually reinforced each other, that patriotism and 
progress had been regarded as two directly opposite currents; and 
the conditions of Polish life were so ambiguous that such a pro- 
position forced itself in many cases even upon the most liberal minds, 
Even such a man as Mr. George Brandes expresses himself (in his 
essay on Poland, written in 1885) in favour of Polish Conservatism, 
although he understands its results pretty clearly. 


“There is a horrible dilemma,” he writes, “for the Polish educated 
classes. It has to choose: either to follow progressive ideas, and to act 
at the same time in favour of its worst enemy (Russia); or to follow 
reaction and support national existence, to agree with the thought that 
the beloved nation must remain despised and handicapped by other 
nations on the field of cultured life. . . . The educated class of no other 
nation knows such a spiritual torture.” ' 


This opinion represents exactly the state of mind of the majority of 
that part of the educated class that occupies its thoughts with 
politics. If one may speak of parties in an autocratically governed 
country, then twenty years ago there existed in Poland two parties : 
one, patriotic and strictly conservative ; aod another, progressive 
bat unpatriotic—-at any rate, unpatriotic in its lack of Conservative 
patriotism. And Mr. George Brandes saw quite well that Polish 
patriotism was then a reactionary movement, although he himself 
favours it as necessary for the preservation of national individuality. 
For the same reason the patriots treated the Positivists as deserters. 
from the national standard. = 

The Positivists had not in every case any right to complain of 
their fate, for it was given to them not only to see their principles. 
widely accepted, but also the partial realisation of their aims. 
Industry grew up, and Poland began rapidly to lose its character of 
a purely agricultural country. There is, perhaps, no spot in Europe. 
where the growth of great industries has been so rapid and successful 
as in the kingdom of Poland. Commerce developed with industry, 
and Polish products really began to conquer the markets of Russia 
and Siberia) What in 1866 was only a dream, became in 1890 a 
reality. With the growth of indusery the character of Polish society 
began to change. The large number of entrepreneurs, mill-owners, 
and sharehold-rs, together with all the members of the upper middle 
class in the towns, soon eclipsed the landed nobility in importance. 
At the other end of the social ladder, side by side with the peasantry, 
appeared a class of factory workers. The diverse interests of these 


1G. Brandes. Polska (Polish translation), rp. 79. Lemberg. 1898. 
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classes began to become more and more pressing, and tended to stimulate 
the growth and influence the form of their political ideas, Patriotism 
in its traditional form did not satisfy either of the two classes which 
were called into existence by the development of industry; Posi- 
tivism was indefinite, politically, and could not satisfy people who 
felt the necessity of having definite political ideas. At the same 
time, the views of the Positivists required only certain additions and 
modifications in order to transform themselves into a complete 
negation of any necessity for more liberal political aims, and a 
formal recognition of Russian rule as the price to Poland of securing 
the Eastern markets. And they were developed in this form. The 
appearance of a revolutionary propaganda, and of a Socialist agita- 
tion which violently opposed the individualist doctrines, tended to 
quicken their development into such a form. 

Socialist agitation has found in the kingdom of Poland, a fruitful 
ground. ‘Twenty yearsago there was no factory inspection, and the 
inspection at present is hardly worth mentioning. Trade flourished, 
bat wages were low, the hours of labour excessive, the sanitary con- 
ditions extremely bad. The propaganda of the Socialists, who began 
by organising secret trade unions, must have found in such sur- 
roundings an easy acceptauce. The violent persecution of the 
Russian Government, which at first hanged Socialistic agitators, and 
punished, and still punishes, the leaders of strikes with imprisonment 
and exile, only increased the political character of the new movement. 
The Socialists saw that the chief enemy of their desires was not the 
capitalist cless but the Russian Government, which sent troops for 
the defence of these “capitalists ” during strikes. Their agitation, 
therefore, became of a purely anti-Russian character. Finally, when, 
in the year 1892, various Socialist groups formed themselves into the 
“Polish Socialist Party,” they proclaimed as their aim an indepen- 
dent Polish republic—i.c., they followed on the track of former 
revolutionary parties of Poland. Since then a regular propsgenda 
of revolutionary socialism has been instituted. The uncompromising 
attitude of the Government during strikes tended, and still tends, 
to foster among the masses of the populace the seeds of animosity 
towards Russian rule sown by Socialists. On the other hand, as 
soon as the lower class becomes more cultivated it begins to feel 
the repression of its own language, and the awakened national con- 
sciousness works in the same direction. 

Sympathy with the Socialist aims is not confined only to the 
working class. The bold protests of Socialists against Russian 
oppression has found a certain sympathy among educated people. 
Under Socialist criticism the enthusiasm for industry and commerce 
has slowly passed away. This step in industrial development, which 
not many years ago was only a pious desire, is being gradually 
accomplished, and people have begun to realise that the system of 
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unregulated industry has certain disagreeable features, especially 
under conditions when every attempt of the working class towards 
the improvement of their position is definitely opposed by the rulers 
of the country. There has grown up a feeling of compassion towards 
the efforts of working men, trying, in spite of all impediments, to 
obtain better conditions of work. The influence of the capitalist 
interest on the middle class, although considerable, has not been so 
powerful as in other countries, because a large part of the capital is 
foreign, and its owners remain outside Polish society. Eulogies on 
trade and commerce have gradually ceased to appear, and those 
which have appeared have not proclaimed trade as a panacea for 
all social evils. And we see at present, that although a constantly 
growing portion of the middle class is directly connected with 
industry, yet the intellectual representatives of this class do not look 
upon Polish industries as the only cure for all national defects. In 
literature, in fiction, in many of the newspapers, there can be found 
to-day explicit scepticism concerning the present system of great 
industries; it is not the scepticism of a noble landlord despising 
trade as a mean occupation—which sentiment might often have 
been found in the press thirty years ago—but the criticism of a 
reformer who, appreciating all the good features of improved methods 
of production, wishes to improve it still more. Of course this 
criticism goes only so far as the ceusor’s pencil allows it to go. But 
such a tendency is undoubtedly very marked. This new note drives 
the nation still further from its former reverence for individualistic 
principles. On the other hand, those who do care nothing for the 
lower classes, but compare the present state of the country with its 
position at the beginning of last century, when the kingdom of 
Poland was a poor agricultural community, have been obliged to face 
the question whether material wealth is a sufficient compensation for 
the loss of political life, for the annihilation of constitutional forms 
of self-government, of personal safety, and freedom of thought. 
And if such questions were answered in the negative, people 
began to despise the doctrine of political indifference preached by the 
Positivists. 

Almost at the same time, but quite independent of the Socialist 
movement, there grew up a purely national movement initiated by 
the organisation called the ‘“‘ Liga Narodowa” (National League). 
Polish society had never ceased to offer a strong resistance within 
the law to the policy of Russification, but this resistance was in 
many cases easily overcome by all sorts of administrative measures. 
The National League began to propagate the theory that the Poles 
ought to defend themselves by all possible means if they did not 
wish ‘to lose their existence as a nation; that there should be a 
secret organisation to bring together everybody dissatisfied with 
Oppression, and to cultivate a national consciousness among the 
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peasantry and lower classes. The National League, admitting as 
its final aim the re-establishment of an independent Poland, propa- 
gated a “ perpetual revolution”; this perpetual revolution was to 
take a form similar to the earlier Nationalist movement in Ireland. 
This new patriotic movement, initiated from outside the kingdom 
of Poland in the year 1886, soon found followers in the kingdom of 
Poland, who organised themselves into a “ National Democratic 
party,” which continued a patriotic propaganda in the same direc- 
tion as the National League indicated. Practically speaking, the 
activity of the Nationalists has confined itself to the secret teaching 
of Polish literature and Polish history, to the propaganda of hatred 
towards the Russian Government and all forms of Russian activity, 
and to organising from time to time protests against the suppres- 
sion of the language—ey., the manifestation among schoolboys 
against the teaching of religion in Russian. As the proscription of 
the language and of the Poles generally had about 1894 come to an 
unprecedented height, the Nationalist propaganda found consider- 
able success. While Socialism was strongly discouraged by the 
clergy, the landed proprietors and all owners of property generally, 
nationalism found among them a welcome admittance. Daring the 
last few years this Nationalist movement has made great progress 
among the middle class, and to some extent among the pearantry. 
The appearance and growth of this anti-government agitation was 
accompanied by the development and the crystallisation of directly 
opposite ideas. The indifference towards politics, which charac- 
terised the earlier Positivist writers, was abandoned by some of 
them and replaced by the recognition of the benefits attained by 
Poland through her organic unity with Russia. This recognition 
was afterwards transformed into a direct approval of the political 
status quo; and this direct approval afterwards changed into a desire 
for complete concord with Russia. But those who were convinced 
of the necessity of such concord could not for a long time talk 
about it publicly, as they would have met with general indignation. 
The appearance of the revolutionary propaganda aroused at first only 
strong condemnation and constant repetition of the o!d arguments as 
to the necessity of political indifference. But soon these means proved 
unsatisfactory. Political reasoning is much better refuted by 
reasoning opposed to it than by mere talk of the theoretical futility 
of such reasoning. So people found that the reviving revolutionary 
ideas could be fought only by ideas that were not disloyal. Thus it 
came about that the loyal ideas of complete concord with Russia, 
which was inadmissible only yesterday became not only admissible 
but logically necessary. Still it was not easy to favour concord with 
Russia publicly, as such a proposition was totally opposed to the 
feelings engendered by the growing persecution. ‘This difficulty 
was soon overcome. With the accession of Nicholas II., in the year 
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1894, the oppressive rule seemed for a moment to relax; the new 
Emperor was said to be favourably disposed towards the Poles, and 
visited Warsaw. In a country like Poland, where there is no open 
public life, political stories are easily taken for facts, and small 
details, such as a change in manners on the part of the Governor- 
General, for a change of system. And slight changes were to be 
perceived. Certain officials, renowned for their connection with 
gangs of thieves, were brought to trial; the press was allowed to 
write more freely about the affairs of Prussian and Austrian Poland, 
and to translate with equal freedom articles concerning the Polish 
question from Russian papers ; concessions were given for lines of 
railways, long sought for in vain. Such conditions created a splendid 
opening for the loud proclamation of concord with Russia. This 
political current, represented up to 1894 by a few people who 
published the Kraj (a Polish weekly, published in St. Petersburg) — 
not to mention that part of the aristocracy who had always repre- 
sented it—found explicit acceptance among certain sections of 
Polish society. Already, with or without the cover of Positivism, 
the principle of a conciliatory policy had found tacit popularity 
among the plutocracy generally, who saw inthe Russian Government 
their best defence against the aggressiveness of the Labour movement. 
After 1894 these circles were enlarged by fresh recruits from the 
professional and other classes, and could freely express their views. 
Meanwhile, although the alleged concessions of the Government 
afterwards proved to be illusory, the principles of the conciliatory 
policy nevertheless succeeded in finding recognition, and became a 
permanent acquisition of Polish thought. The number of people 
who completely recognised such a policy was relatively very small, 
and the number of men actually engaged in spreading those views 
was absolutely very small; but the conciliatory current was duly 
appreciated by the Government, and began to be sedulously 
encouraged. Places were found for its adherents on the committees 
of different philanthropic institutions ; their papers enjoyed much 
greater freedom of speech than any others; they alone were allowed 
to make speeches at popular fétes. As it is now the only political 
current which can openly propagate its views in the press, it has in 
this respect greater chances of popular diffusion than other such 
currents which are condemned to silence, so far, of course, as the 
legal publications are concerned. On the other hand, the watchword 
of “organic growth,” used to-day by the advocates of complete 
concord with Russia has lost its accessories, which made it so 
popular in the mouths of the Positivists. The latter were pro- 
gressive in science and in morality, and in this fact lay the success 
of their teaching. The present representatives of the conciliatory 
policy, though using this watchword, are Conservative, with the same 
sort of clerical Conservatism which sometimes characterised the older 
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patriots. So the chances of popularity, which in some respects 
are indisputably enjoyed by the loyal policy, are checked by its 
Conservatism, which does not necessarily appeal to the present state 
of the popular mind. 

Positivism, the cultured movement, indifferent to politics, which 
in the ninth decade of last century still united the progressive 
elements of society into one camp, has disappeared almost entirely. 
That camp was composed from the very beginning of different 
elements, each of which had come to the same conclusions from 
different starting points. The common aim uniting them was—the 
well-being of the nation. As long as no political or social test was 
applied to the interpretation of that ‘ well-being” the differences 
remained hidden. But once such tests were applied, the latent 
differences came to light and gradually annihilated the camp, 
splitting it into sections concentrated around different centres. 
Some went to the Loyalists, some to the Nationalists, some to the 
Socialists. The same sort of split, although less conspicuous to 
observers, and not so complex, took place in the ranks of the old 
enemies of the Positivists, the so-called patriotic camp. The result 
was that instead of the two groups—patriotic Conservatives and 
Progressives—into which Polish society was divided fifteen years 
ago, but which could hardly have been said to represent any active 
political thought, there are now three parties, representing distinct 
and active political currents—Loyalists, Nationalists, and Socialists. 
It may seem curious even to speak of political currents and political 
parties under despotic rule. No open public life exists. Whence 
come then the conflicting forms of political thought which in all 
other countries are plainly the products of public life. We must 
remember that in all constitutional countries there are, under the 
surface of political life, invisible and often half-conscious currents 
which mould public opinion and tacitly modify the whole stream of 
politics. And these streams, which in constitutional countries pass 
by unseen, uncontrolled, and unrecorded, constitute, in despotically 
ruled countries, nearly the whole political life. Such life is hidden 
and, therefore, may seem not to exist in places where it is most 
active. It is supposed to have no influence at all, and may therefore 
astonish the world with its sudden, because unexpected, results. Its 
changes have more of the character of changes of disposition and 
sentiment than of changes of opinion. But what is, in the last 
resort, the essence of every political movement, if not the creation of 
a public sentiment favourable to certain practical measures? Such 
sentiments in different forms are now appearing again in Poland, and 
as the work of their future awakening is organised, they are quite 
correctly spoken of »s representing not only political currents but 
political parties. “Two out of these parties are revolution ury. The 
Socialists openly assert that they will sooner or later organise an 
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armed revolution, more general and, therefore, more effective than all 
former revolutions. Although the Nationalists do not openly pro- 
claim armed revolt as their aim, yet their agitation and their methods 
cannot be considered otherwise than revolutionary. Counter to these 
currents moves the conciliatory policy. While Socialism may be 
considered historically as a new form of the Polish democratic 
revolutionism, the present conciliatory movement is a modern edition 
of the loyal policy which, since the eve of the partition in Poland, 
has been maintained by a section of the aristocracy, and which finds 
its clearest expression ip. the views of the Cracow school. But there 
is this vital difference between the old forms of these currents both 
in the revolutionary and the loyal movement: that whereas the old 
conciliatory tendencies were confined only to the upper class and the 
old revolutionism to the landed proprietors and the middle class, the 
present forms aim at winning popular sympathies. The Revolu- 
tionists see that one of the causes of failure of former risings was 
the want of support by the masses of the people, and they now 
desire to secure this support. But the same fact is clear to the 
Loyalists and to the Government, who also take measures to gain 
that popular support wherever possible. 

It is often said that the Russian Government despises public 
opinion, and cares nothing for the support of the population. This 
popular saying is very far from being true. In fact, no form of 
public opinion is despised and overlooked by tke Russian rulers ;. 
those unfavourable to the Government are immediately suppressed, 
as far as that is possible, and in order that they may be suppressed in 
good time they are very carefully looked after. Favourable opinions 
are fostered and supported, perhaps with greater care and more 
money than in any other continental country. The support given 
by the population to their Government in the Russian Empire is 
mostly unreasoned and passive support, but its form does not matter 
so much as the fact that it is given by an enormous majority of 
Russian subjects. If there was not this support the Government 
could not stand a year. The Russian Government knows this 
perfectly well, and, while exacting from the muzhiks exorbitant 
taxes, does not omit at the same time to inspire them with an 
amount of reverence towards the Czar at least proportionate to the 
amount of money extorted. It is soin Russia proper. But even in 
conquered countries the Russian Government does not spare any 
effort to create for itself a favourable public opinion, and to form 
bodies of supporters among the original population, even when 
inflicting its heaviest persecutions. It was the peasantry in Poland 
which, after 1863, was specially selected to become the foundation 
of a stable Russian rule. “I was obliged to share the view,” writes 
Kosheleff in his Memoirs, “that in order to complete the conquest 
of this country [Poland] by Russia, it is necessary to get the sympathy 
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of the Polish peasants, and to limit the power and influence of the 
nobility.”! Russian statesmen concerned with the government of 
the country generally accepted the view that the population of 
Poland consists of two classes—the loyal peasantry and the disloyal 
nobility and clergy. Indeed, the simple view that the peasantry 
ought to be protected, and the nobility and clergy hampered, became 
the guiding maxim of the Russian administrators. For this reason 
also Polish culture, being the sphere of the two last, ought to be 
crushed. The accomplishment of agrarian reform was the fulfilment 
of the first part of this programme, and when that was done then 
the second part, the destruction of culture, became the order of the 
day. Being sure of the passive attitude of the masses of the 
peasantry, the Russian Government could easily afford to despise the 
discontent which agitated the other part of the nation. At the same 
time, when the persecution of the Polish language and culture 
began, the administration of the country underwent fundamental 
changes. The governing body was convinced that ‘until the 
institutions of the kingdom of Poland are entirely similar to the 
institutions of the other parts of the Empire, it would be vain to hope 
for the solution of the Polish question, when all the older political 
dispositions had so distinctly proved their inefficiency.”2 And so 
the system of gradually abolishing local institutions, at present 
being extended over Finland, was rigorously applied and carried 
out. 

But how far can the Russian Government rely at present upon 
their original foundation—the passive attitude of support of the 
peasantry ? Let us see what was the answer given to the same 
question in the year 1898 by Count Imeretinskii, the former 
Governor-(ieneral of Warsaw in his report to the Russian 
Emperor : 


“ Of course, the abolition of servile dependency and the granting to the 
peasants of landed property on convenient terms created a feeling of grati- 
tude among the masses of the people. But, leaving apart the unstable 
character of the sentiment of gratitude, which grows weaker in succeeding 
generations, it must be recognised that mere material conditions are not 
sufficient to win for ever the hearts of the people, who sooner or later will 
understand that the Russian Government is foreign to them, from both 
the religious and the national point of view. If the Government does not 
endeavour to counteract this new idea by instilling into the people’s mind 
the conviction that the Government cares especially not only for their 
material but also for their moral well-being, that the Government—and 
the Government alone—is always anxious to help the people and to attend 
carefully to all its legitimate desires—if this necessary condition is not 
strictly fulfilled by the authorities of Russian State, then the authorities 


1 Memoirs of Kosheleff(Behr). Berlin. 1884. 

2 “The Review of Measures taken in the Kingdom of Poland after the Year 1863,” 
Ei. The document quoted in Twenty-five Years of Russia in Poland. Lemberg. 
1892. 
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may easily loose in the Polish peasantry the sole and the most certain 
foundation of its internal strength.” } 


There are three main influances that prepare the ground for the 
discontent of the peasantry which so attracted the attention of the 
Governor-General of Warsaw. First, their unsatisfactory economic 
position; second, the bad organisation of populer education and 
the insufficient satisfaction of the people’s intellectual needs— 
especially of the peasants; third, the insufficient satisfaction of 
their religious needs. What are the new means proposed, or already 
carried out, by the Government for the removal of these causes, for 
the satisfaction of the needs of the peasants, and how far do these 
means remove the causes of discontent ? 

More than half of all the peasants’ allotments in the kingdom of 
Poland consist of scattered strips, and it is easy to imagine how un- 
favourably such conditions affect the position of the proprietors of 
landed property. On the other hand, the peasants’ lots, which were 
at first sufficient for the maintenance of their holders, became by 
successive partitions among heirs so small that at present thousands 
of peasants’ lots are insufficient to maintain their proprietors. 
Farther, a large number of landless peasants now exist. In this 
way there are more than 1,500,000 peasants, i¢., 25 per cent. of 
the whole village population, who have either no property at all, or 
property so small that it cannot afford them the means of subsistence. 
Count Imeretinskii, in his report, sees all the gravity of this state of 
things, and considers that the Government must show activity in 
improving the economic position of the peasants. The peasants’ 
reform of 1864 was not, in his opinion, carried to a conclusion, and 
it is necessary to complete it. Such means as the creation of cheap 
credit for peasants, and the organisation of regular emigration, 
although necessary, cannot get rid of the root of evil, which lies in 
the incomplete manner in which agrarian reform has been carried 
out. But before any new measures, completing the reform, can be 
proposed, it is necessary to institute a complete investigation of the 
economic position of the peasants. A special Commission ought, he 
thinks, to be appointed with a seat not in St. Petersburg but in 
Warsaw, and the same Commission, after finishing their investigations 
and proposing reforms, should carry these reforms into practice. 
This special Commission has actually been appointed and is pursuing 
its investigations. What reforms will be proposed, and how far these 
reforms will improve the position of the peasantry, or, what in this 
case is the same thing, to check the growth of a landless proletariat, 
remains to be seen. If such a reform could be successful, it would 
be a pattern for the whole of Western Europe, where the solution of 
this problem has hitherto been looked for in vain. 


1 Tajne Dokwmenty Rzadu Rosyjskiego w sprawach Polskich, pp. 2, 3,4. London, 1898. 
This report was reviewed in the Zimes, August 13, 1898. 
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The intellectual needs of the peasantry were formerly considered 
by the Government as a negligeable quantity, and Count Imeretinskii, 
who first suggested paying attention to these needs, began a new 
epoch in the relations between the rulers and the ruled. After the 
events of 1863 the Government closed a number of lower voluntary 
schools and systematically discouraged all private efforts for the 
establishment of such schools. The only village schools are those 
initiated by, or belonging to, the respective parishes and remaining 
under the absolute contro! of the officers of the Ministry of Education. 
At present the village schools are few and badly organised, and 
much worse than in the central parts of the Empire. But, what is 
worse, while “in Russia there exists dissatisfaction with the present 
type of school, there is nothing of the stubborn hatred, distrust, and 
contempt for the school which are so marked in the kingdom of 
Poland.”! What are the characteristics of the Polish people's 
schools, which, as the Governor-General of Warsaw says, “ quite 
properly deserve the indignation of the population, and deprive the 
school of any significance as a powerful factor in the people’s 
development.”* First of all, the Catholic priest is not admitted as 
a teacher of religion to the lower schools, although the religious 
instruction of the children forms part of the programme of such 
schools. ‘nis religious instruction is entrusted to secular teachers, 
and this practice has sometimes very curious results. As some 
teachers are Protestant or Orthodox it happens that the children are 
instructed in the dogmas of the Catholic Church by non-Catholics. 
Although such extreme cases are not common, yet the religious 
instruction given by private persons cannot be, and is not considered 
by the populace, satisfactory. Further, all instruction, with the 
exception of the Polish language and religion, is given in Russian, 
while the only language known to the population is Polish. The 
children are not able to acquire any tolerable knowledge of what is 
taught in school, so that parents look upon the time spent by their 
children in school as entirely wasted. Finally, the school rates are 
levied on the peasants very unequally, and many people who pay 
rates are unable to send their children to school because of the 
great distance. Count Imeretinskii pointed out in his report the 
necessity of alleviating these evils by allowing Catholic priests to 
teach religion in the lower schools, by some changes in the incidence 
of rates, and by modifications in the teaching of the Polish language. 
But changes in this direction are hardly visible up to the present, 
and matters remain now practically as they were in 1898 when the 
report was written. It is not in primary education, but in the 
satisfaction of the intellectual needs of grown-up people, that the 
change is really seen. The Government has begun to establish 


M Tajne dokumenty Rzadu Rosyjskiego w sprawach Polskich, p. 17. 
Ibid. 
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small libraries in the country parishes, and at present almost every 
parish possesses for the use of the peasantry a miniature free library 
with carefully selected books. In the year 1900 the Government 
began to publish a Polish weekly paper specially destined for the 
peasantry, and the village authorities are obliged to subscribe for 
copies and to circulate it among them. These are the present 
means of satisfying the newly-awakened intellectual needs of the 
peasantry. 

The question how far the Russian Government is able to prevent 
the appearance of discontent originating from purely religious senti- 
ment is best illustrated by the attitude of the Government towards 
the Catholic population in the Lithuanian provinces of the former 
Polish State. As long ago as 1878 Governor-General Albedinski, 
drawing attention in one of his reports to the persecution of the 
Roman Catholic population, wrote as follows : 


“ After the last revolution, in which some of the clergy took some part, 
special measures were issued, the great part of which remain in force up 
to this day, although martial law is abolished. These measures have not 
seldom hurt the religious feelings of the people, who are fanatically 
attached to their religion, and they inspire the people with the strongest 
conviction that many of the subsequent regulations have for their final 
aim the turning of Catholics to the Orthodox faith... . I have had 
occasion several times to express to the Minister of the Interior and to 
your Excellency my conviction that, under the present conditions, it 
would be in the highest degree inexpedient to irritate the masses of the 
people who are still devoted to the Government. This being so, I think 
that it is hardly possible for the Government to remain longer in the 
attitude which has hitherto been occupied. . . .”? 


There we see that as far back as 1878 the Governor-General of 
the province told the central Government that the specia) measures 
as to the Catholic religion ought to be altered. The advice was 
entirely neglected, and the Russian Guvernment to this very day 
pursues in Poland the same policy which was originated nearly forty 
years ago during the reign of martial law. Meanwhile, the irritation 
of the people was systematical!y pursued, and the results of such a 
policy can already be seen in the report made by another Governor- 
General of the same province in 1894. According to these official 
opinions the village population, which in 1878 was ‘still devoted 
to the Government,” towards 1894 began to show active opposition 
to the Government officials.? The persecution of the Catholic 
clergy, the closing of churches and different administrative measures 
which harrassed the religious feelings of populace, together with 
occasional scenes of open violence as in 1893 at Kroshe, where the 
peasants were driven from the church by the armed soldiery (the 
church itself was afterwards blown up with dynamite), could have 

1 Governor-General Albedinski to Councillor of State Makoff. Document quoted 


in Russo-Polish Relations by Count Leliva, p. 239. Leipzig. 1895. (In Russian.) | 
2 Ibid., p. 241. 
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no other influence upon religious people than that of turning most 
devoted subjects into foes of the Government. The unfriendly atti- 
tude of the Russian Government towards the Catholic Churcb, and 
generally towards all manifestations of Catholicism in the Lithuanian 
provinces, has not ceased up to the present moment, and criminal 
statistics show, that the opposition of the populace to the officials on 
duty has become a common and regular thing. In the kingdom of 
Poland the religious needs of the population living in the western 
part of the country are satisfied, if not perfectly, at any rate, to such 
a degree that there can be no question of any popular discontent 
arising from religious intolerance. But in the eastern part of the 
country adjoining Lithuania, where the population is mixed in reli- 
gious aspect, and consists partly of Roman Catholics and partly of 
members of the great united Church, who after 1863 were officially 
transformed into the Orthodox faith, the attitude of the Government 
towards the needs of the Catholic population is nearly the same as 
in Lithuania, while towards members of the Greek united Church, 
not now tolerated, it is one of unparalleled hostility. The attitude 
of the Government is so firm and so deeply rooted in Russian policy 
that Count Imerstinskii, who could not overlook this part of the 
people’s needs, did not venture to propose in his report to the 
central Government any single change in the direction of greater 
religious tolerance. The persecution of the members of the old 
Greek united Church was not restrained, and is now going on just 
as it did ten years ago. The oppression of the Catholics also con- 
tinues. Even after the publication of the last manifesto of the 
Czar, which guaranteed the increase of religious tolerance, the Aus- 
trian papers have reported further severe measures of the Russian 
Government, undertaken in order to calm peasants who desired to 
build a decent church in their own village. Seeing such a policy 
one may be allowed to doubt if it will be able to produce the 
desired result and win the hearts of the people to the Russian 
Government. 

As to the attitude of the middle class towards the Russian 
Government, this Government itself has no delusions at all. The 
working class is openly hostile to Russian rule. The foundation of 
the internal strength of Russia in Poland—the peasantry—begins to 
be unsure. How far the Russian Government will be able to check 
the growth of revolutionary propaganda among the peasants; how 
far it will succeed in removing the causes which prepare the ground 
for discontent ; how far it will succeed, with the help of the Polish 
conciliatory party, in “instilling into people’s minds the conviction 
that the Government cares specially not only for its material but also 
for its moral well-being ”—all this remains to be seen. Only one 
thing is clear now: if such a policy is to be carried out, it cannot 
be done otherwise than by means of a complete change of the present 
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system of administration, with the help of a continually progressive 
adaption of local administration to local needs, and with the help of 
special local legislation. But this implies the rejection of the prin- 
ciple that the institutions of the kingdom of Poland must be 
entirely similar to those of other parts of the Empire, 1.¢., of the 
principle which, since 1863, has been adopted as the guiding point 
of Russian internal politics. If Russia can but shake her own 
adherence to this principle, then her rule inthe kingdom of Poland 
might be regarded as an experiment in solving this problem: how 
may a foreign despotic Government secure for itself the support of 
the population of a conquered country? If she cannot, there can 
be no possibility of her gaining popular support, and then we shall 
see in the kingdom of Poland the solution of another problem—what 
size of an army, under modern conditions, is necessary to keep down 
ten millions of people ? 
T. Fitirowicz. 








SUGGESTION FOR A CRITERION OF 
THE CREDIBILITY OF CERTAIN 
HISTORIANS. 


THE object of this essay is to impeach the veracity of certain writers 
hereinafter definitely named, except in so far as they are corro- 
borated by indubitable authority,(¢.g., original private letters, original 
records of sworn testimony, original acts of legal tribunals, etc., all 
contemporary,) or by the inherent probability of their statements ; 
as well as of all writers unnamed, whose qualifications place them in 
the same category ; and also, from the particular examples cited, to 
deduce a standard of universal application. The writers directly 
impeached are Stefano Infessura, and John Addington Symonds. 
A single point, common to both, viz., the accusation which they 
have laid against Xystus P.M, IIII., is selected as the ground on 
which their trustworthiness may be impugned. 

This charge is so unspeakably deadly: for the merest whisper of . 
it suffices to destroy ; and its effect does not depend upon evidence 
of its truth. Most great men in the world’s history have been its 
victims. At one or another time, they (inadvertently perhaps) have 
trodden upon some human worm; and the worm has turned and 
stung them. At one or another time, they have made an enemy, 
have scorned a woman, have offended the vanity of a minor man, 
have flouted a priest, (all three sexes equally are guilty); and, in 
revenge, the charge is made against their peace. It is the weapon 
with which Spite is wont to stab the back of Scorn. It invariably 
is directed by inferiors against superiors, by mediocrity against 
genius. It was as common nineteen hundred years ago, when C. 
Valerius Catullus denounced L. Aurelius Cotta the praetor, and M. 
Valerius Martialis derided the so-called Naevolus and Phoebus, as it 
was four hundred years ago, when Stefano Infessura defamed the 
Roman Pontiff, as it was in the Victorian Era, when John Addington 
Symonds defiled the memory of the dead. It often was and is found 
in connection with the clergy; sometimes urged by them against 
incommodious laics, sometimes directed by one clerk against another. 
It was and is used with the same frequency and hilarious incon- 
sequence, (and merits as much attention), as the rabid screeching 
of antisemitic and anglophobic journals of the Gallican gutter. 
Generally, the good sense of human nature stamps out the foul 
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thing in the moment of its inception. On occasion, it is permitted 
to survive ; but it rusts unnoted—until some fiend refurbishes its 
sting, and slays. And, now and then, it at once is efficacious ; and 
an innocent irretrievably is damned. There was a horrid example 
in Rome only seven and fifty years ago. 

Gaetanino Moroni was a barber’s son, born xvii October, 1802, who 
used to shave the Abbate Mauro Cappellari. The latter, noting him 
as a witty and teachable lad who was very anxious to improve his 
mind (molto ingegno, moltissima docilita ed una smania vivissima 
Vistruirsi), gave him opportunities of learning Latin and of asso- 
ciating with scholarly men. In 1822, at the age of twenty, he 
married Signorina Clementina Verdesi, by whom he had several 
children. In 1826, his patron was named Cardinal-Presbyter of the 
Title of San Callisto, and in 1831 succeeded to the pontifical throne 
by the name of Gregory P.M. XVI. Signor Moroni continued to 
serve him as personal attendant (primo ajutante di camera); and, 
in his leisure time during twenty years from 1820 to 1840, with the 
assistance of his master, as abbate, cardinal, and supreme pontiff, 
who placed at his disposal the Secret Archives of the Vatican and 
numerous other private collections of documents, he compiled the 
celebrated “ Dizionario di Erudizione Storico Ecclesiastica” in 120 
volumes in 8°, of which six are occupied by the index. This huge 
achievement, the fruit of unusual intelligence and industry, was 
begun when he was but a youth of the age of eighteen years, and 
done at a time when he actually was in the pontifical service. It 
should be unnecessary to point out that such mental and manual 
labour as this is incompatible with degenerate tastes or vicious 
habits. In 1846, Gregory died; and Pius P.M. IX., Who 
succeeded Him, listened to the voice of accusation, deigned 
credence ; and dismissed Gaetanino Moroni at the age of forty-four 
years from the Apostolic Family. (Let it be noted that Gregory 
had not invested His familiar with the sacred purple of the 
cardinalature. That, in the eyes of Stefano Infessura and John 
Addington Symonds, would have been proof-positive of guilt.) 
Signor Moroni accepted ruin and disgrace with admirable serene 
disdain. He retired into private life; and studied fourteen hours a 
day during six and thirty years, living alone with his family on the 
second stair of Palazzo Carpegna in Via Degli Staderari, consoled 
sometimes by the society of two or three not unfaithful friends, 
until his death, iii November, 1883. His immense Dictionary 
remains the standard work of its kind. What other monumental 
works might the world have owed to this gigantic intellect-—blighted 
in its bloom by calumny’s venefic breath ! ! 

* The material of this sketch was given verbally in 1890 to the present writer by 
the great and noble Duchess Caroline Sforza-Cesarini, nata Shirley, (natural daughter 


of Robert Sewallis Shirley, Viscount Tamworth, educated and bred by her grand- 
father, Robert, seventh Earl Ferrers, ¥.S.A., who made her his heiress, married, 
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Such, as has been said, is the paralysing nature of this censure 
that it brings condemnation even when unsupported by proof. The 
spleen of the accuser, of the Adversary, is gratified even when, or 
rather only when, conviction does not follow: for conviction is 
definite and final, and deprives of the pleasing spectacle of ruin 
done. Indeed, when the accuser is so fatuous as to be particular 
in his accasation, to make a detailed and circumstantial charge, 
then failure utter and complete sooner or later will become his 
portion, as in the present case of Stefano Infessura and John 
Addington Symonds. 

Xystus P.M. LILI. is the victim of these two historians. His 
Sanctitude was the victim of many defamers: for it was the habit 
of the time “to treat the Pope as negroes treat their fetishes. If 
they had cause to dislike him, they beat and heaped insults upon 
him—like the Florentines who described” this very pontiff “as 
leno matris suae, adulterorum minister, diaboli vicarius. On the 
other hand they really thought that he could open heaven and shut 
the gates of hell.”! Oa Ascension Day 1484, in illustration of 
the foregoing, Xystus was prevented by sickness from im- 
parting Apostolic Benison at the Lateran Basilica; and the dis- 
appointed Romans scrupled not to curse Him Who was to have 
blessed them. A particular accusation was brought against His 
Sanctitude in tangible and answerable, and in intangible and un- 
answerable furm. The abominable epigram, said by Bernardino 
Corio in his Storia di Milano to have been placed on the tomb 
of Xystus, is a specimen of the latter, a specimen of the 
calumnies used by the faithful against the faithful in all ages, 
utterly rabid, utterly irresponsible, utterly intangible and irrefutable, 
and utterly sufficient to defile. ‘The epigrammatist conceived a 
dislike for the Supreme Pontiff; and incontinent expressed his 
bile, compiling a catalogue, in verses that would scan, cf all the 
most disgraceful sins known to casuistry, and ascribing them to 
his enemy in the usual manner. Cicero’s distinction, ‘‘ Aliud - est 
maledicere aliud accusare,”? was not and is not observed by writers 
of this kidney. It suffices for them to assert of an aged clergyman, 
whom all the while they recognise to be God’s Vicegerent, as follows : 


“ Fur, scortum, leno, moechus, pedica, cynaedus 
et scurra, et fidicen, cedat ab Italia: 
namque illa Ausonj pestis sceleratus senatits 
Petrus, ad infernas est modo raptus aquas. 


xvii September, 1837, to Duke Lorenzo Sforza-Cesarini, ef. Annual Register, 1837,. 
p. 147,) and by her eldest son, Duke Francesco Sforza-Cesarini, himself no undis- 
tinguished student of history, father of the present Duke Lorenzo II. Sforza-Cesarini. 
Both Duke Francesco (0.1.B.Q.) and his illustrious mother (0.I.B.Q.) spoke from 
personal knowledge of the facts, of the two Popes, and of the victim of this dreadful 
accusation. Cf. also Silvagni, D., Za Corte ¢ la Societa Romana nei secoli xviii. e xix. 
Firenze. 1882. 8° 3 tom. 
4 Symonds’ Renaissance in Italy. * Pro M. Coelio III. 
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But on the other hand, the accusation, as stated by Stefano 
Infessura, and iterated with additional suggestion by John Addington 
Symonds, is an exquisite example of a detailed and circumstantial 
charge, and therefore of a tangible and answerable charge, which 
historians of the eminence of Dr. Creighton and Professor Pastor 
have considered, and denounced as baseless. It here is specially 
intreated of, with a view to the exhibition of Infessura and Symonds 
as being unworthy of belief (except when they are corroborated by 
probability or by proved authority): for it is maintained that the 
man or woman, who would make use of such a weapon for the grati- 
fication of spite or grudge or indeed for any cause whatever, should 
be held to be devoid of moral principle, unrestrained by conscientious 
scruple, and capable of any iniquity. 

Stefano Infessura,! calling himself The Scribe of the Senate and 
Roman People, records the accusation against Xystus in his Diarium 
Rerum Romarum (Ed. Fommassini, Roma, 1890), pp. 155-6, in the 
following terms: 


“et quinta hora noctis mortuus est Xystus. Hic, ut fertur vulgo, 
et experientia demonstravit, puerorum amator et sodomita fuit; nam 
quid fecerit pro pueris qui serviebant ei in cubiculo experientia docet ; 
quibus non solum multorum millium ducatorum redditus donavit, verum 
cardinalatum et magnos episcopatus largiri ausus est. nam, cum non 
propter aliud, ut dicunt quidam, dilexisse comitem Hieronimum, et fratrem 
Petrum, eius germanum ac post cardinalem Sti Xysti, nisi propter sodo- 
miam? quid dicam de filio tonsoris? qui puer nondum duodecim 
annorum continuo cum eo erat, et tot et tantis divitiis, bonis fructibus, 
et, ut dicitur, magno episcopatu decoravit ; quem, ut fertur, volebat ipsum 
cardinalatum, contra omne genus iustitiae, etiam in pueritiad promovere ; 
sed Deus destruxit desiderium suum.” 


The terms, in which John Addington Symonds states the accusa- 
tion, are that Xystus 


“could not enjoy life without some youthful protégé about his person. 
So, in 1463, he made his valet, a lad of no education and of base birth, 
Cardinal and Bishop of Parma at the age of twenty. His merit was the 
beauty of a young Olympian. With this divine gift he luckily combined 
a harmless though stupid character.” * 


Let the evidence be noted, upon which Stefano Infessura violated 


1 Truth often is revealed by unconscious indirections ; and his motive, perhaps, 
may be detected in the italicised words of the following passage, which occurs on 
p. 158 of his scurrile journal. Nothing exasperates a mediocre journalist so much 
as indifference on the part of those whose acts are material for journalism, and 
Infessura’s method of satiating chagrin is by no means unique: 

“ Hic” (i.e. Xystus) “literatorum et bonos mores habentium” (the pharisaical 
concatenation is notable) “‘inimicus, solum illi grati erant mali. quare condita 
fuerunt, nescitur tamen per quem multa carmina in eum, quae sunt ista, videlicit : 

‘Leno vorax pathicus meretrix delator adulter 
si Romam veniet, illico Croesus erit. 
Paedico insignis, praedo furiosus, adulter 
exitiumque Urbis, pernitiesque Dei. 
Gaude, prisce Nero, superat te crimine Xystus ; 
hic scelus omne simul clauditur et vitium.” 
2 Renaissance in Italy, i. 327. 


VoL. 160.—No, 4. 
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the Divine Commandment, Thow shalt not revile the gods, nor curse 
the ruler of thy people. He based his calumnies on such pretexts 
as “ ut fertur vulgo,” ‘“ ut dicunt quidam,” “ ut dicitur,” “ ut fertur.” 
It is true that he adjoined to these “experientia demonstravit,” 
“ experientia docet”: bat he has not given notes of the experi- 
ment, nor has he furnished the names and testimonies of credible 
witnesses. His accusation confessedly is based upon the gossip 
and tittle-tattle of an admirably scandal-loving court; and on this 
account alone it might be argued that a writer, who shamelessly 
conceived of his duty as historian to be the collection and the 
tabulation of kinaidic on dits, is unworthy uf general acceptation ; 
and the argument should gain importance from the fact that these 
loathsome calumnies, which so foolishly have been set down as 
serious history and, as such, embellished with definite terms, can be 
refuted with perfect and convincing facility. 

Xystus P. M. ILII. is arraigned as radepaerne and kararvywy (the 
terms are too gross to be detached in the Roman character from 
their context). These are neither synonymous nor essentially 
inclusive; and Stefano Infessura, who would appear to have held 
the opinion that an aged sovereign cannot love his sisters’ children, 
or advance his nephews’ interests, nisi propter an unutterable reason, 
very clearly manifested an intention to proceed on the second term 
rather than on the first: for he has designated 


(a) The pueros qui serviebant Hi in cubiculo, whom He rewarded 
with many thousand ducats, bishoprics, and cardinalatures ; 

(b) The comitem Hieronimum, et fratrem Petrum, eius germanum,” 
ac post cardinalem Sti Xysti; 

(c) The filium tonsoris, puerum nondum duodecim annorum, 
whom He decorated with an important bishopric, and wished to 
raise etiam in pueritii to the cardinalature contra omne genus 
iustitiae. 

Here we have a concise accusation, the accuracy of which 
is susceptible at least of trial. Xystus reigned from 1471 to 
1484; and it would be difficult, though not impossible, to obtain a 
list of clerks whom, during those thirteen years, He preconised to 
bishoprics: but His Atti Concistoriali, regarding the cardinals whom 
He pronounced, easily are accessible to the ingenious student. An 
inspection of this category, noting the ages of the porporati at date 
of creation (where it is possible to give them) will throw a strange 
light upon that unknown son of the barber and those unnamed 
pages of the bed-chamber whom Stefano Infessura included in the 
_ episcopate and Sacred College. . 

1 Exodus xxii. 23. 
2 I do not know whether this is eius germanum, i.c., own brother to Girolamo, or 
Eius germanum, i.c., His Own child. There was another calumny, emanating from 


clerks of Ferrara, to the effect that the mother of Xystus bore this Pietro to her 
son. 
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I.—AT THE ConsistorY oF 1471, Xystus P.M. IIII. renounced 
two cardinals, who were :— 


(1) Giuliano della Rovere, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title of 
San Pietro Ap VincuLa; (he was the first Pontifical Nephew, 
a diabolic plebeian who subsequently became Pope under the 
name of Julius P.M. IT., a.D. 15038) : 

(2) Pietro Riario, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title of San Sisto ; 
(at. 25; he was the second Pontifical Nephew). 


II.—Ar THE Consistory or 1473, Xystus P.M. IIII. renounced 
eight cardinals, who were :— 


(3) Philippe de Levis, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title of Santi 
Marcello e Pietro; (et, 38) : 

(4) Stefano Nardini of Forli, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title 
of Sant’ Adriano; (he had been thirteen years Archbishop of 
Milan) : 

(5) Auxias de Podio (Despuig), Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title 
of San Vitale ; (et. 50): 

(6) Pedro Gousalvo de, Mendoza, Cardinal-Presbyter of the 
Title of Santa Maria In Domnica ; (at. 45) : 

(7) Giambattista Cibo, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title of Santa 
Balbina ; (he became Pope under the name of Innocent P.M. 
VIIT., A.D. 1484) : 

(8) Antoine Venier, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title of Santi 
Vito e Modesto ; (at. 51): 

(9) Giovanni Arcimboldi, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title of 
Santi Nereo ed Achilleo; (he had been preconised Bishop of 
Nocera in 1468) : 

(10) Filibert Hugonet, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title of 
Santa Lucia IN SiLIce ; (he was a Burgundian). 


III.—At THE Consistory oF 1476, Xystus P.M. IIII. ascribed 
five to the College of Cardinals, who were :— 


(11) Jorge da Costa, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title of Santi 
Marcello e Pietro ;} (he already was Archbishop of Lisbon) : 
(12) Charles de Bourbon ainé, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title 
of San Martino Ar Monr1; (he already was Archbishop of 
Lyons) : 
(18) Pietro Ferrici, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title of San Sisto ; 
(at. 61): 
(14) Giambattista Millini, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title of 
Santi Nereo ed Achilleo ; (at. 71): 
1 Iteration and reiteration of these Titular Presbyteries is due either to the death 
or promotion of the previous occupant. As well as the three ranks of Deacon., 


Presbyter-, and Bishop-Cardinal, the various Titles themselves are of higher or lower 
grade ; and promotion or exchange will cause a vacancy. 
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(15) Pierre de Foix cadet, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title of 
Santi Cosma e Damiano; (at. 27). 


IIL1.—At THE Consistory or 1477, Xystus P.M. IIII. renounced 
seven cardinals, who were :— 


(16) Cristoforo della Rovere, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title 
of San Vitale ; (at. 42; he was the third Pontifical Nephew) : 

(17) Girolamo Basso della Rovere, Cardinal-Presbyter of the 
Title of Santa Balbina ; (he was the fourth Pontifical Nephew) : 

(18) Georgius Hester (or Kesler), Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title 
of Santa Lucia In Since ; (he already was Bishop of Brixen) : 

(19) Fra Gabriele Rangoni of the Religion of the Friars Minor, 
Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title of Santi Sergio e Bacco; (he 
was Ablegate to Imp. Caes, Frid. III. Semper Aug. and to 
King Matthias Corvinus of Hungary) : 

(20) Pietro Foscari, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title of San 
Niccolo InreR ImaGinEs ; (he already was Bishop of Padua): 

(21) Don Juan de Aragona, Cardinal-A of Sant’ Adriano; 
(at. 14): 

(22) Rafaele Galeotto Sansoni-Riario, Cardinal-A of San Giorgio 
In VELUM AUREUM ; (at. 16; he was the Pontifical Grand- 
Nephew). 


V.—Ar THE Consistory oF 1478, Xystus P.M. IIII. nominated 
one cardinal, who was :— 
(23) Domenico della Rovere, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title 
of San Vitale ; (he was the fifth Pontifical Nephew, and already 
Abbot of Vercelli). 


V1.—ArT THE ConsisTory or 1480, Xystus P.M. IIII. renounced 
five cardinals, who were :— 


(24) Paolo Fregoso, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title of Santa 
Anastasia ; (he already was Archbishop and Duke of Genoa) : 
(25) Cosmo de’ Migliorati Orsini, Cardinal-Presbyter of the 
Title of Santi Nereo ed Achilleo ; (he already was Archbishop 
of Trani): 
(26) Frédéric de Cluny, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title of San 
Vitale; (he already was Bishop of Tournai) : 
(27) Giambattista Savelli, Cardinal-A of Santi Vito e Modesto ; 
(wt. 62): 
(28) Giovanni Colonna, Cardinal-A of Santa Maria In Aquiro; 
(at. 23): 
VII.—Ar THE Consistory or 1483, Xystus P.M. IIIT. renounced 
five cardinals, who were :— 


(29) Giovanni de’ Conti, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title of 
Santi Nereo ed Achilleo ; (et. 70): 
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(30) Frére Eloy de Bourdeille of the Religion of the Friars 
Minor, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title of Santa Lucia IN 
SILICE ; (at. 77): 

(31) Juan Moles de Margaritis, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title 
of San Vitale ; (at. 79): 

(32) Giambattista Orsini, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title of 
Santa Maria In Domnica: 

(33) Giangiacomo Sclafenati, Cardinal-Presbyter of the Title 
of San Stefano AD Monte CELIO; (@#. 32). 


VIII.—ArT THE Consistory or 1485, Xystus P.M. IIII. renounced 
one cardinal, who was: 


(34) Ascanio Maria Sforza-Visconti, Cardinal-A of Santi Vito 
e Modesto ; (at. 39), 


Analysis will cast these thirty-four creatures of Xystus into three 
classes : 


(a) Those of whom a description is given, but not the age: 
(b) Those of whom no description is given, nor the age : 
(c) Those whose age at date of creation is given. 


Class « will be seen to contain sundry clerks, who obviously were 
decorated with the galerum vermiculum in reward for distinct 
achievement as ablegates, archbishops, bishops, abbots; or who sub- 
sequently succeeded to the paparchy and wrote their own names in 
history; or who were foreigners advanced for political reasons. 
This class includes Nos. 2, 4, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 19, 20, 28, 24,. 
25, 26. 

Class 6 contains two names, Nos. 17, 13, to which neither age 
nor official description is appended. Both of these creations were 
due to the exigencies of domestic policy. Cardinal Girolamo Basso- 
della Rovere was a Pontifical Nephew, and was adorned with the 
Sacred Parple in his turn among the other clerical sons of the 
Pope’s sisters. Cardinal Giambattista Orsini was a prince of that 
mighty Roman baronial House, which, for good or for ill, (generally 
the latter) always had at least one of its members in the Sacred 
College. In any case the tongue of calumny is not wagged at 
these. 

Class c contains three cardinals aged twenty-three, twenty-five, 
twenty-seven, (Nos. 28, 1, 15); three aged thirty-two, thirty-eight, 
thirty-nine, (Nos. 33,3, 34); two aged forty-two, forty-five, (Nos. 16,6); 
two aged fifty, fifty-one, (Nos. 5, 8); two aged sixty-one, sixty-two, 
(Nos, 13, 27) ; four aged seventy, seventy-one, seventy-seven, seventy= 
nine, (Nos. 29, 19, 30, 31). It also contains two cardinals aged 


1 This category is compiled from Ciacconj et Oldoini Vitae Pont. Rom. III., 42-88, 
(Ed. Rom. 1677.) 
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fourteen years andsixteenyears respectively (Nos. 21,22), Cardinal Don 
Juan de Aragona was a son of King Don Ferrando I. of Naples. The 
Royal Houses of Europe always could have their junior ecions, the 
fools of the family, fitted with scarlet hats upon the mere request. 
Cardinal Rafaelo Galeotto Sansoni-Riario was the Pontifical Grand- 
Nephew. His uncle, Count Girolamo Riario, persuaded his Grand- 
Uncle, Xystus P.M. IIII., to include the adolescent among the 
Fathers, in order that he might be used asa tool in the ghastly 
conspiracy of the Pazzi in 1478, he (Ruafaele) being a student of the 
university of Pisa at that time. It may be observed that neither of 
these cardinal-deacons was a “ page of the bed-chamber,” or a ‘“‘son 
of the barber.” 

It will be evident that not one of the cardinals created by 
Xystus can be identified with the puelli delicati to whom allusion 
has been made; and so the first and third portions of Stefano 
Infessura’s accusation may be cast into that conluvies which is their 
proper situation. 

But, in the second portion, impudically shrieks this Scribe 
of the Senate and Roman People, why did Xystus show favour 
to ‘‘comitem Hieronimum, et fratrem Petrum, eius germanum, ac 
post cardinalem Sti. Xysti, nisi propter sodomiam?” If Stefano 
Infessura did not know, at the time when he wrote those odious words 
in his journal, he will know now, after a sojourn of four hundred years 
and more in Another Place. Count Girolamo and his brother Pietro 
were not suitable. They were adult men, and not puerculi. In no 
sense can they be classed among the maya of whom Stefano 
Infessura invisivusly raved. Count Girolamo Riario was a ruffianly 
brigand of th- age of thirty years, husband of Madonna Catarina 
Sforza-Viscont. He was of a hybrist imperious habit; and it is 
notorious that whatever favours, in the way of fiefs or ducats, he 
obtained from his uncle the Pontiff (Who really wanted to love him 
but was repelled by his hyperenoreontose manners), were obtained 
by means of something not unlike intimidation. His brother, 
Pietro Riario, was a learned and very ambitious Franciscan friar of 
an equally disagreeable character, who had studied at Venice (where 
he subsequently occupied the chair of philosophy), Padus, Bologna, 
Perugia, Siena, and Ferrara. He was Minister-General! of the 
Religion of St. Francis of Assisi for the province of Rome; and he 
had been prefect of the cell to his Uncle at the latter’s election to 
the pontifical throne iu the Conclave of 1471. He already was 
twenty-five years old, (wh ch me.ns more in Italy than in England, 
and meant a very great deal more in Italy of the Fifteenth Century 
even than in Italy of the Twentieth); and, that his Uncle, having 

1 In the Religion of St. Francis, the higher the rank the more seivile is the title 
‘* Whosoever will be great among you let him be your minister ; and whosoever will 


«be chief among you let him be your servant,” (St. Matt. xx. 26, 27,) is observed to 
the letter. 
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heard the momentous words addressed to Himself as the formula of 
His incoronation, Accipe tiaram, tribus coronis ornatum, et scias Te 
esse Patrem principum et regum, Rectorem orbis, in terra Vicarium 
Salvatoris nostri Jesus Christi, immediately should proceed to adorn 
His nephew and former chaplain with the Title of San Sisto, the 
Patriarchy of Constantinople, and the Archbishopric of Florence, is 
a perfectly natural and usual piece of nepotism, of course perfectly 
indefensible, but altogether untainted by Stefano Infessura’s akathartic 
insinuation. 

There remains the “ valet” created by John Addington Symonds, 
the “lad of no education and of base birth,’ whose “ merit was the 
beauty of a young Olympian,” who was nominated “Cardinal and 
Bishop of Parma at the age of twenty in 1463.” It is not possible 
to say why he is called a “lad,” if he were twenty years old: for the 
word inaccurately is applied to a male human animal after his seven- 
teenth year. It is not possible to say why the peculiar epithet of 
the Diespiter so loosely is applied to him: though certainly the comic 
writers applied it to Perikles. Neither is it possible to identify him 
with Stefano Infessura’s “ pages of the bed-chamber,” a situation 
which his age ‘‘ of twenty years” would render improbable. But it 
is possible to say that, (in theory), “base birth” does not count 
against a man in the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Roman 
Church, whose first paparch was a plebeian fisherman. And it is 
possible to say that the mollific suggestion, ingeniously detached 
from proof, which underlies the statement ‘‘ his merit was the beauty 
of a young Olympian ” is inadmissible as a serious contribution to 
history. And also, to the confusion of John Addington Symonds, it 
is possible to affirm that Xystus P.M. IIII. created no “ cardinal ” 
at all, preconised no ‘‘ Bishop of Parma” at all, “in 1463” (Re- 
naissance in Italy, I. 327), for the astounding reason that that Pontiff 
did not begin to reign until eight years later in 1471. 

Throughout the stupendous work from which this calumny (7.¢., 
false os distinct from true slander) is taken, John Addington 
Symonds has shown an agile ineptitude for recording gossip in 
preference to fact: although it must be admitted that, in cases where 
the facts possess more elements of probability than the fictions of 
professional squibbers, libellers, and lampoonists, he introduces the 
said fact in a reluctant foot-note, invariably to the entire confutation 
of the fictions in his text, ¢g., the death of Alexander P.M. VI. 
(1. 365) and the death of Lorenzo de Medici (I. 457). But, in the 
present case, no foot-note confutes gratuitous calumny. 

And yet, when naked truth is the object of the historian, this 
‘cardinal and bishop of Parma” so very easily is identified ; and, 
with his identification, comes complete exposure of the malice (or 
imbecility) of the disgraceful accusation. The sober fact is that it 
was Giangiacomo Sclafenati of Milan, who was preconised Bishop 
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of Parma, and pronounced Cardinal-Presbyter of the title of Sam 
Stefano Ad Monte Celio, by Xystus P.M. IIII., not in 1463, but in 
the Seventh Creation of 1483. There is no record of his having 
been a “valet.” He was a pontifical chamberlain (cubicularius), 
holding a minor office exactly similar to that held at the date of 
writing by Monsignor Hartwell de la Garde Grissell, M.A., of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, whose official style is given on his book- 
plate as Cubicularius honoris decurialis ab ense et lacerna Pontificis 
Maximi, and whom no one would dream of denominating the “ valet ” 
of Leo P.M. XIII. Nor is there any record of Cardinal Sclafenati’s 
‘base birth.” Ciacconius says “ex humili” (which only malice or 
imbecility would render “base”): but Oldoinus cites numerous 
authorities who say “ex nobili genere”; and indeed the name 
Sclafenati is a gentle name, and might be a noble plural, (c/. 
Savelli, Lancellotti, Medici, Orsini, Cesarini, Cenci, Sanseverini, 
Cajetani, Visconti, Manfredi, &c.,) and even the indication of 
honourable (because legitimatised) bastardy, the preposition ‘ di” 
preceding the paternal full-name (e.g., Giangiacomo di Francesco 
Sclafenati, cf. Tommaso di Cristoforo Fini) is absent altogether. 
Farther, as may be perceived in the following record of his death, 
Cardinal Sclafenati was not a “lad (sic) of twenty” but a man of 
thirty-two, at the date of his creation, and owed his elevation to 
other and nobler natural gifts than the mere corporeal. An 
inchanting little picture of him subconsciously is given in his 
inchanting epitaph, the work of his affectionate brother Madonno 
Filippo Sclafenati, Knight of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem of 
Malta. It is a miniature, unique, and precious as an intaglio, 
which needed no re-cutting at the hands of John Addington 
Symonds : 
Cur. lk SAL. 


Jo. Jacopo ScLAFENATO Meprotan. Divi STEPHANI IN COELIO §.R.E: 
PRESBYTERO CARDINALI PARMEN, AB INGENIUM FIDEM SOLERTIAM CAETERAS. 
ANIMI ET CORPORIS DOTES A XystTo 1111 Pont. MAX. INTER PATRES RELATO 
AC FORTUNIS UNDECUMQUE ORNATO QUEIS PERPETUA MODESTIA INCOMPARA- 
BILIQUE INTEGRITATE GNARITER ANNOS XIIII FUNCTO. PHILIPPUS EQ. ORD. 
HIER. FRATRICOCORDISS. NATO I1II IDUS SEPT. MCCCCLI MORTUO yvI IbUS 
DECEMBR. MIIID. MOERENS B.M. POSUIT. 


The suggestion is pretended that this particular accusation, when 
it is not accompanied by proofs susceptible of the severest and most 
stringent cognition, logically should reflect more shame on the 
accuser than on the accused. It is too periculous a weapon to Le 
used casually, or in idle sport. Its miasma is too deadly to be 
spread abroad at random. The plea of carelessness, wanton or 
deliberate, is invalid ; and may not be urged to excuse the serious 
writer of history, whose craft is an Exact Science, in which certaia 


1 This painter is vulgarly known by his nickname Masolino=Pretty Tommy.. 
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few things are known for certain reasons, and can be placed in the 
category of facts, certain other things partly are known, and can be 
stated under the head of probabilities, while the huge majority of 
things remain unknown because untested or undiscovered. It is 
maintained that the writer of history must be content to have his 
general credibility, his bona fides, gauged by this standard: that, if 
he inake this*charge, he either must drive it home, or must accept the 
suspicion of having been actuated by malicious intent or by natural bias ; 
and malice and bias are disqualifications in an historian. 

In view of the extreme inaccuracy of Stefano Infessura and John 
Addington Symonds in the present case of Xystus P.M. IIIT, it, is 
claimed that these writers have deserved to have their bona fides 
doubted, and their respective histories subjected to minute corrobora- 
tion by such credible authorities as those adumbrated at the beginning 
of this essay, before they can be included among reliable and veridical 
(because conscientious) historians. 

And, if this predicament be assigned to Stefano Infessura and 
John Addington Symonds in the case of Xystus P.M. IIII., 
it also must be assigned to Giangiovio Pontano! in the case of 
Sigismondo Malatesta and his own son Roberto; to Andrea 
Dati? in the case of Canon Angelo Ambrogini (called Poliziano) 
and Giovanni and Giulio de’ Medici, with reference to the verses 
"Epwrixdv Awptori, ‘Epwrikdy rep tov xpucoktpmou, Eic rov maida ;3 to 
Francesco Guicciardini + in the case of the Borgia and Astorgio and 
Gianevanglista Manfredi; to Benedetto Varchi® in the case of Duke 
Pierluigi Farnese of Parma and Bishop Cosimo Gueri da Pistoja of 
Fano; and also it must be assigned to all writers who, in any age, 
have followed their example. The charge, when made, must be 
proved to the uttermost, by direct and positive as distinct from cir- 
‘cumstantial evidence, on pain of the accuser. The unproved suspicion, 


1 Opera. Venetiis in aedibus Aldi, mdxviii. De Immanitate quae versatur circa 
veneream voluptatem. 

* Cited in Menagiana IIII. 122. (His poems were printed in Florence in 1546 
in 8°,) 

3 These verses are contained in a subrare book called Carmina Quinque Illustrium 
Poetarum, published at Bergamo in 1753, and adorned with the following definite 
Imprimatar :— 

“Noi Riformatori dello Studio di Padova. Avendo veduto per la Fede di revisione 
ed approvazione del P. F. Andrea Bonfadio Inquisitor-Generale del 8. Offizio di 
Bergamo nel Libro intitolato Carmina Quinque Illustriwm Poetarum, Petri Bembi, 
Andracae Naugerj, Balthassaris Castiglionj, Joannis Casae, et Angeli Politiani; additis 
Jacobi Sadoleti, S.R.E. Cardinalis Carminibus; Joannis Baptistae Amaltet quinque 
selectissimis Eclogis ; Benedicti Lampridj et M. Antonj Flaminj ineditis quibusdam ; ete. ; 
non v’ esser cos’ alcuna contra la S. Fede Cattolica ; e parimente per attestato del 
Segretario Nostro, niente contro Prencipi, e buoni costumi; concediamo Licenza a 
Pietro Lancelotti Stampatore di Bergamo, che possa essere stampato, osservando gli 
ordini in materia di stampe, e presentando le solite copie alle Publiche Librerie di 
Venezia e di Padova. 

“Dat. li 17 Maggio 1753. (Gio. E™o Proc. Rif. 

(Barbon. Morosini Cav. Proc. Rif. 
(Alvise Mocenigo 4. Cav. Proc. Rif. 

“Registrato in Libro a C. ii. al n. 68. Gio. Girolamo Zuccato. Segr. 

* L’historia d’Italia. Ed. Mil. v., 26. 

5 Storia Fiorentina, Ed. Mil. xvi., xvii. 
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assiduously disseminated by the venomous tongue of man, of woman 
or of clerk, assiduously tabulated by the venomous pen of scribes 
like Stefano Infessura and John Addington Symonds, must be 
regarded solely as an emanation of a kopriematose imagination, and 
should be made to recoil upon its own inventor or disseminator with 
everlasting shame. Genius and rank, for centuries, have been the 
victims of a handful of ordurous journalistic mediocrities, whom 
modern writers contentedly follow because they are antique and 
remote. It is for the Twentieth Century to devise some test, some 
standard, whereby a certain approximation to historical truth may 
become attainable. The criterion, which herein has been adopted, 
in all humility is pretended for examination. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM ROLFE. 





THE HUMOUR OF RUSKIN. 


Or the many aspects of Ruskin’s genius, his gift of humour has 
received the least notice. In a letter of advice to some schoolgirls, 
he counselled them to ‘cherish, without straining, the natural 
powers of jest in others and yourselves; and, in his own life, he 
practised what he preached. Even in his later years, which were 
years of broken health, and full of sorrow and disappointment, he 
preserved a cheerful disposition, and among his friends was often 
given to fun and playfalness, His works of all periods show a strong 
sense of humour, often of a very subtle kind. He was apt to dis- 
cover delicate shades of meaning in words; his illustrations and 
similes are happy and striking; the epithets which he applies to 
persons and things are often.very amusing; while he is unrivalled 
in his powers of satire and irony. We can scarcely read a dozen 
pages of any work of his without coming across instances of his 
hamorous fancy. 

With so wide a field before one, it is a little difficult to know 
how to proceed in the selection of examples, We might take almost 
any work at random, and note the facetiz as they arise, but a wider 
selection may be more interesting. 

The first illustration that comes to my mind is the passage in 
Fors Clavigera, in which Ruskin contrasts his early with his later 
styles of writing : 

“ People used,” he says, “to call me a good writer then ; now they say 
I can’t write at all; because, for instance, if I think anybody’s house is 
on fire, I only say, ‘Sir, your house is on fire’; whereas formerly I used 
to say, ‘Sir, the house in which you probably passed the delightful days of 
youth is in a state of inflammation,’ and everybody used to like the effect 
. the one p’s in ‘ probably passed,’ and of the two d’s in ‘ delightful 

ays. 


Humorous descriptions and epithets are plentifully sprinkled 
throughout his works; most abundantly in Fors Clavigera, its dis- 
cursive style giving frequent opportunity for the display of wit. 
Here are a few of his mots, taken at random. Tinned meat he calls 
“mummy food”; a star-fish, “the pentagonal and absorbent Adam 
and Eve who were your ancestors, according to Mr. Darwin”; a 
clown is “an artist in tumbling, and in painting with white and 
red”; he speaks of the Rev. Stopford Brooke as ‘that omniscient 


! Letter 23, p. 8. 
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divine, whose Manual of English Literature has just been published 
under the auspices of the all-and-sundry-scient Mr. T. R. Green, 
M.A.”; he deplores that the world has only gathered from the work 
of Goethe “a luscious story of seduction, and daintily singable 
devilry”; he defines “the false religions of all nations and times as 
attempts to cozan God out of His salvation at the lowest price ; 
while His inquisition of the accounts it is supposed, may by proper 
tact be diverted.” 

Letter 44 of Fors begins by telling his readers some of his recent 
experiences at Rome. He knelt near a poor Campagna herdsman, 
as the Corpus Christi procession passed by, though he did not venture 
so near to the line of march as the native: 


“T grieve to say that I was shy of the rose-bestrewn path myself; for 
the crowd waiting at the side of it had mixed up the rose-leaves with 
spittle so richly as to make quite a pink pomatum of them. And, indeed, 
the living temples of the Holy Ghost which in any manner bestir them- 
selves here among the temples—whether of Roman gods or Christian 
saints—have merely and simply the two great operations upon them of 
filling their innermost adyta with dung, and making their pavements 
slippery with spittle; the Pope’s new tobacco manufactory under the 
Palatine—an infinitely more important object now, in all views of Rome 
from the west, than either the Palatine or the Capitol—greatly aiding and 
encouraging this special form of lustration; while the still more ancient 
documents of Egyptian religion—the obelisks of the Piazza del Popolo, and 
of the portico of St. Peter’s—are entirely eclipsed by the obelisks of our 
English religion, lately elevated in full view from the Pincian and the 
Montorio, with smoke coming out of the top of them.” 


Raskin’s word pictures of natural scenery are unrivalled in the 
whole range of literature. His appreciation of nature made him 
more than impatient of the deadness of perception in the old 
masters of landscape. This is how he describes a composition of 
Claude's : 


“The foreground is a piece of very lovely and perfect forest scenery, 
with a dance of peasants by a brook side; quite enough subject to form, 
in the hands of a master, an impressive and complete picture. On the 
other side of the brook, however, we have a piece of pastoral life; a man 
with some bulls and goats tumbling headforemost into the water, owing to 
some sudden paralytic affection of all their legs. Even this group is one 
too many; the shepherd had no business to drive his flock sc near the 
dancers, and the dancers will certainly frighten the cattle. But when we 
look further into the picture, our feelings receive a sudden and violent 
shock by the unexpected appearance, amongst things pastoral and musical, 
of the military; a number of Roman soldiers riding in on hobby-horses, 
with a leader on foot, apparently encouraging them to make an immediate 
and decisive charge on the musicians. Beyond the soldiers is a circular 
temple, in exceedingly bad repair, and close beside it, built against its very 
walls, a neat water-mill in full work. By the mill flows a large river with 
a weir all across it. The weir has not been made for the mill (for that. 
receives its water from the hills by a trough carried over the temple), but 
is particularly ugly and monotonous in its line of fall, and the water below 
forms a dead-looking pond, on which some people are fishing in punts. 
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The banks of this river resemble in contour the later geological formations 
around London, constituted chiefly of broken pots and oyster-shells. At 
an inconvenient distance from the water-side stands a city, composed of 
twenty-five round towers and a pyramid. Beyond the city is a handsome 
bridge; beyond the bridge, part of the Campagna, with fragments of 
aqueducts ; beyond the Campagna, the chain of the Alps; on the left, 
the cascades of Tivoli.”' 


Then follow a description of some of the scenery that Claude has 
caricatured, commencing with an impressive picture of the Cam- 
pagna; and further detailed criticism in the vein of the extract 
above given. 

Raskin was often impatient of modern educational publications. 
This is his criticism of the map of France in The Harrow Atlas of 
Modern Geography: 


“T found,” he says, “the only clearly visible and the only accurately 
delineated things in it were the railroads! To begin with, there are two 
Mont Blancs, of which the free-born British boy may take his choice. 
Written at some distance from the biggest of them, in small italics, are 
words, ‘Grand St. Bernard,’ which the boy cannot but suppose to refer to 
some distant locality; but neither of the Mont Blancs, each represented 
as a circular pimple, is engraved with anything like the force and shade 
of the Argonne Hills about Bar-le-Duc, while the southern chain of the 
hills of Burgundy is similarly represented as greatly more elevated than 
the Jura. Neither the Rhine, Rhone, Loire, nor Seine is visible except 
with a lens: nor is any boundary of province to be followed by the eye; 
patches of feeble yellow and pale brown, dirty pink and grey, and uncer- 
tain green, melt into each other helplessly across wrigglings of infinitesimal 
dots ; while the railways, not merely black lines, but centipede or myriapede 
caterpillars, break up all France, as if it were crackling clay, into senseless 
and shapeless divisions, in which the eye cannot distinguish from the rest 
even the great lines of railway themselves, nor any relative magnitudes 
of towns, nor even their places accurately—the measure of nonsense and 
misery being filled up by a mist of multitudinous names of places never 
heard of, much less spoken of, by any human being ten miles out of 
them.” ? 


The criticisms of this map are followed by some suggestions on 
proper map making, and a plea for the constraction of historical 
maps. “The historical maps should, as a matter of course, be of 
every country in successive centuries; the state of thiags in the 
nineteenth century being finally simplified into a general brown fog, 
intensified to blackness over the manufacturing centres.” 

He takes up his parable again in 4 Joy for Ever with reference to 
illustrations of classical life in school books; and suggests the 
decoration of schools with historical paintings, representing events 
as they probably occurred, with correct costumes, accessories, &c. 


“‘ Now,” he says, ‘‘the use of your decorative paintings would be, ino 
myriads of ways, to animate their history for them. . . . Is it a question 
of classical dress—what a tunic was like, or a chlamys, or a peplus? At 


1 Modern Painters, pref. p. xxxvi. 
2 Fors Clavigera, letter 95, pp. 265-6. 
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this day you have to point to some vile woodcut, in the mildle of a dic- 
tionary page, representing the thing hung upon a stick; but then you 
would point to a hundred figures wearing the actual dress, in its fiery 
colours, in all actions of various stateliness or strength ; you would under- 
stand at once how it fell round the people’s limbs as they stood, how it 
drifted from their shoulders as they went, how it veiled their faces as they 
wept, how it covered their heads in the day of battle.” ! 


That Ruskin was greatly out of sympathy with modern civilisa- 
tion, and what is called “ progress,” is known to everybody. Many 
persons imagine that this was a development of crabbed old age; 
but in some of his earliest works he expressed himself strongly ou 
the subject. In the chapter on ‘‘Tne Moral of Landscape ” in the 
fourth part of Modern Painters, he says : 


“The great mechanical impulses of the age, of which most of us are 
so proud, are a mere passing fever, half-speculative, half-childish. People 
will discover at last that royal roads to anything can no more be laid in 
iron than they can in dust; that there are, in fact, no royal roads to any- 
where worth going to—I mean, so far as the things to be obtained are in 
any way estimable in terms of price. . . . ‘ Well, but railroads and tele- 
graphs are so useful for communicating knowledge to savage nations.’ 
Yes, if you have any to give them. If you know nothing but railroads, and 
can communicate nothing but aqueous vapour and gunpowder—what then ? 
But if you have any other thing than those to give, then the railroad is of 
use cnly because it communicates that other thing ; and the question is— 
what that other thing may be. Is it religion? I believe if we had really 
wanted to communicate that, we could have done it in less than 1800 years 
without steam, Most of the good religious communication that I remem- 
ber has been done on foot; and it cannot be easily done faster than at 
foot pace. Is it science? But what science—of motion, meat, and medi- 
cine? ‘Well, when you have moved your savage, fed him with white bread, 
and shown him how to set a limb—what next? Follow out that question. 
Suppose every obstacle overcome ; give your savage every advantage of 
civilisation to the full; suppose that you have put the Red Indian in 
tight shoes; taught the Chinese how to make Wedgwood’s ware, and to 
paint it with colours that will rub off; and persuaded all Hindoo women 
that it is more pious to torment their husbands into graves than to burn 
themselves at the burial—what next? Gradually thinking on from point 
to point, we shall come to perceive that all true happiness and nobleness 
are near us, and yet neglected by us; and that till we have learned how 
to be happy and noble we have not much to tell, even to Red Indians.” 


Ruskin held the teachings of orthodox political economy in 
scornful contempt, and poured out the vials of his wrath, and the 
inexhaustible fountains of his satire and irony, upon its professors. 
Some of his criticisms are both shrewd and witty. Take, for instance, 
his analysis of Professor Fawcett’s illustration of the nature of 
interest (abridged “from the French ”) in the first number of Fors 
Clavigera, The story goes that a carpenter, James, made himself a 
plane to facilitate his labours, he having previously possessed only 
such rough tools as a hatchet, saw, and hammer. His neighbour, 


1 Pp. 128-9, 3rd edition. 
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William, sees the advantage thus gained by the ingenious James, and 
borrows the plane fur a year. At the end of that time he returns the 
plane to James, or rather a new one, as the first is worn out, with a 
plank in addition for its use. ‘The plane is the symbol of all 
capital (says the writer) and the plank of all interest.” 


“Tf this be an abridgment,” says Ruskin, “ what a graceful piece of 
highly wrought literature the original story must be! I take the liberty 
of abridging it a little more. 

“ James makes a plane, lends it to William on Ist of January for a year, 
William gives hima plank for the loan of it, wears it out, and makes 
another for James, which he gives him on 31st December. On 1st January 
he again borrows the new one, and the arrangement is repeated con- 
tinuously. The position of William therefore is, that he makes a plane 
every 3lst of December, lends it to James till the next day, and pays 
James a plank annually for the privilege of lending it to him on that 
evening. This, in future investigations of capital and interest, we will 
call, if you please, ‘ the position of William.’” 


And, as “the position of William,” the illustration is referred to 
again and again. 

Unto this Last furnishes us with many other subtle and humorous 
criticisms of Political Economy, as it is taught. In the Preface 
(p. xi.) he quotes Mill’s remark that ‘Every one has a notion, 
sufficiently correct for common purposes, of what is meant by 
wealth. . . . It is no part of the design of this treatise to aim at 
metaphysical nicety of definition.” 

Upon which apology for want of definition Ruskin remarks: 


“* Metaphysical nicety we assuredly do not need; but physical nicety 
and logical accuracy, with respect to a physical subject, we as assuredly 
do. 

“ Suppose the subject of inquiry, instead of being House-law (Oikon- 
omia), had been Star-law (Astronomia), and that, ignoring distinction 
between stars fixed and wandering, as here between wealth radiant and 
wealth reflective, the writer had begun thus: ‘ Every one has a notion, 
sufliciently correct for common purposes, of what is meant by stars. 
Metaphysical nicety in the definition of a star is not the object of this 
treatise —the essay so opened might yet have been far more true in its 
final statements, and a thousand-fold more serviceable to the navigator, 
than any treatise on wealth, which founds its conclusions on the popular 
conception of wealth, can ever become to the economist.” 


On the means of attaining wealth, we have a piece of somewhat 
grim satire at page 76: 


“There are many sciences, as well as many arts, of getting rich, 
Poisoning people of large estates was one employed largely in the Middle 
Ages; adulteration of food of people of small estates is one employed 
largely now. The ancient and honourable Highland method of blackmail, 
the more modern and less honourable system of obtaining goods on credit, 
and the other variously improved methods of appropriation—which, in 
major and minor scales of industry, down to the most artistic pocket- 
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picking, we owe to recent genius—all come under the general head of 
sciences, or arts, of getting rich,” 


Mr. Mill comes in for some farther amusing criticism on page 121: 


“¢To be wealthy,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘is to have a large stock of useful 
articles.’ 

“T accept this definition. Only let us perfectly understand it. My 
opponents often lament my not giving them enough logic; I fear I must 
at present use a little more than they will like; but this business of 
Political Economy is no light one, and we must allow no loose terms 
in it. 

“ We have, therefore, to ascertain in the above definition, first, what is 
the meaning of ‘ having,’ or the nature of Possession. Then, what is the 
meaning of ‘ useful,’ or the nature of Utility. 

“And first of possession. At the crossing of the transepts of Milan 
Cathedral has lain, for three hundred years, the embalmed body of St. 
Carlo Borromeo. It holds a golden crozier, and has a cross of emeralds 
on its breast. Admitting the crozier and emeralds to be useful articles, is 
the body to be considered as ‘having’ them? Do they, in the politico- 
economical sense of property, belong to it? If not, and if we may, there- 
fore, conclude generally that a dead body cannot posses property, what 
degree and period of animation in the body will render possession 
possible ? 

“As thus: lately in a wreck of a Californian ship, one of the pas- 
sengers fastened a belt about him with two hundred pounds of gold in it, 
with which he was found afterwards at the bottom. Now, as he was 
sinking—had he the gold? Or had the gold him ? 

“‘ And if, instead of sinking him in the sea by its weight, the gold had 
struck him on the forehead, and thereby had caused incurable disease-— 
suppose palsy or insanity—would the gold in that case have been more a 
‘ possession ’ than in the first? Without pressing the inquiry up through 
instances of gradually increasing vital power over the gold (which I will, 
however, give if they are asked for), 1 presume the reader will see that 
possession, or ‘ having,’ is not an absolute, but a gradated, power, and 
consists not only in the quantity or nature of the thing possessed, but also 
(and in a greater degree) in its suitableness to the person possessing it, 
and in his vital power to use it.” 


He treats the same writer somewhat severely in a note on page 
152. “Ido not know,” he says, “if Mr, Mill’s conclusion—‘ the 
capital cannot be dispensed with, the purchasers can "—has yet been 
reduced to practice in the City on any large scale.” And again, on 
page 111, “‘The word “ value,” when used without adjunct, always 
means, in political economy, value in exchange’ (Mill, iii., 1,3). So 
that, if two ships cannot exchange their rudders, their rudders are, 
in politico-economic language, of no value to either.” 

A little later on Mr. Ricardo takes his turn. In discussing the 
subject of “value,” the latter says: ‘‘ Suppose that in the early 
stages of society the bows and arrows of the hunter were of equal 
value with the implements of the fisherman. Under such circum- 
stances the value of the deer, the produce of the hunter’s day’s 
labour, would ke exactly equal to the value of the fish, the product 
of the fisherman’s day’s labour.” 
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“ Indeed!” says Mr. Ruskin. ‘“ Therefore, if the fisherman catches one 
sprat, and the huntsman one deer, one sprat will be equal in value to one 
deer ; but if the fisherman catches no sprat, and the huntsman two deer, 
no sprat will be equal in value to two deer? 

“Nay: but—Mr. Ricardo’s supporters may say—he means on an 
average ; if the average product of a day’s work of fisher and hunter be 
one fish and one deer, the one fish will always be equal in value to the one 
deer. 

“ Might I inquire the species of fish—whale or whitebait ?” 


So he leaves him, and proceeds to supply his own definition of 
value. 

The main ground of Ruskin’s denunciations of Political Economy 
is, that in dealing with the subject of human inter-relations, the 
ethical aspect is professedly disregarded. 


‘“T neither impugn nor doubt the conclusions of the science,” he says, 
“if its terms are accepted. Iam simply uninterested in them, as I should 
be in those of a science of gymnastics which assumed that men had no 
skeletons. It might be shown, on that supposition, that it would be 
advantageous to roll the students up into pellets, flatten them into cakes, 
or stretch them into cables; and that when these results were effected, the 
re-insertion of the skeleton would be attended with various inconveniences 
to their constitution. The reasoning might be admirable, the conclusions 
true, and the science deficient only in applicability. Modern political 
economy stands on a precisely similar basis. Assuming, not that the 
human being has no skeleton, but that it is all skeleton, it founds an ossi- 
fiant theory of progress on this negation of a soul ; and having shown the 
utmost that may be made of bones, and constructed a number of interest- 
ing geometrical figures with death’s heads and humeri, successfully proves 
the inconvenience of the reappearance of a soul among these corpuscular 
structures. I do not deny the truth of this theory: I simply deny its 
applicability to the present phase of the world.” ? 


In another part of this same work (p. 109) he twits Mr. Mill with 
controverting his own fundamental principles. He says: 


“‘T should have regretted the need of pointing out inconsistency in any 
portion of Mr. Mill’s work had not the value of his work proceeded from 
its inconsistencies. He deserves honour among economists by inadver- 
tently disclaiming the principles which he states, and tacitly introducing 
the moral considerations with which he declares his science has no connec- 
tion.” 


Some of Ruskin’s most trenchant criticisms are in the form of 
humorous illustrations. In A Joy for Ever (p. 183) he deals with 
the opinion expressed by the common councilmen of New York as 
to the benefit of luxury to society. ‘If a man of 1,000,000 dollars,” 
say they, ‘spends principal and interest in ten years, and finds 
himself beggared at the end of that time, he has actually made 
a hundred who have catered to his extravagance, employers or 
employed, so much richer by the division of his wealth.” 


1 Unto This Last (2nd edition), pp. 3, 4. 
VoL. I 60.—No. 4. 2 F 
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“ Yes, gentlemen of the common council,” replies Mr. Ruskin, “ but: 
what has been doing in the time of the transfer? The spending of the 
fortune has taken a certain number of years (suppose ten), and during that 
time 1,000,000 dollars’ worth of work has been done by the people, who 
have been paid that sum for it. Where is the product of that work? By 
your own statements, wholly consumed; for the man for whom it has been 
done is now a beggar. You have given, therefore, as a nation, 1,000,000 
dollars’ worth of work, and ten years of time, and you have produced, as 
ultimate result, one beggar. Excellent economy, gentlemen ! and sure to 
conduce, in due sequence, to the production of more than one beggar. 
Perhaps the matter may be made clearer to you, however, by a more 
familiar instance. If a schoolboy goes out in the morning with five 
shillings in his pocket, and comes home penniless, having spent his all in 
tarts, principal and interest are gone, and fruiterer and baker are enriched. 
So far so good. But suppose the schoolboy, instead, had bought a book 
and a knife; principal and interest are gone, and bookseller and cutler are 
enriched. But the schoolboy is enriched also, and may help his school- 
fellows next day with knife and book, instead of lying in bed and incurring 
a debt to the doctor.” 


He refers to the same subject again in Fors Clavigera (letter 78), 
and remarks, anent an article of Mr, W. R. Greg’s: 


“When Mr. Greg so pleasantly showed in the Contemporary Review how 
benevolent the rich were in drinking champagne, and how wicked the 
poor were in drinking beer, you will find that in Fors of December 1875 I 
requested him to supply the point of economical information which he had 
inadvertently overlooked—how the champagne drinker had got his cham- 
pagne. The poor man, drunk in an ungraceful manner though he be, has 
yct worked for his beer—and does but drink his wages. I asked, of course, 
for complete parallel of the two cases—what work the rich man had done 
for his sparkling beer, and how it came to pass that he had got so much 
higher wages that he could put them, unblamed, to that benevolent use.” 


If Mr. Ruskin was severe upon the political economists, he was 
equally so upon materialistic scientists. He calls them in one place 
“apostles of the Gospel of Dirt, in perpetual foul dream of what 
man was, instead of reverence for what he is ”!; and declares their 
creed to be: ‘‘I believe in Father Mud, the Almighty Plastic ; and 
in Father Dollar, the Almighty Drastic.”? 


“ Huxley and Tyndall,” he tells us, “are of opinion that there is no 
God: they have never found one ina bottle.” ‘ And truly,” he proceeds, a 
little further on, ‘ if, since we cannot find this King of Kings in the most 
carefully digested residuum, we are sure that we cannot find Him any- 
where; and if, since by no fineness of stopper we can secure His essence 
in a bottle, we are sure that we cannot stay Him anywhere, truly what I 
hear on all hands is correct ; and the Feudal System, with all consequences 
and members thereof, is verily at an end.” * 


For the evolution theory, in its wilder developments, he had the 
utmost abhorrence. The idea that man, with all his wonderful 
powers and faculties, had been developed by some automatic process 


1 Fors Clavigera (letter 76) p. 110. 2 Jbid. (letter 4, new series), p. 112. 
3 Ibid, (letter 71), pp. 348, 348. 
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from the lowest forms of life was, to him, unthinkable. Recognising 
the Divine in man, he could only regard it as of Divine origin. He 
held scientific speculation as to the origin of life to be futile and 
foolish. He was so absorbed by the realities of life that he troubled 
himself little about its origin or fature developments. “ Human 
work,” he declares, ‘‘ must be done honourably and thoroughly, 
because we are now men; whether we ever expect to be angels, or 
ever were slugs, being practically no matter.” ! 

The clergy-also came in for a share of Ruskin’s satire. He 
attributes the prevailing atheism of the times to “ the unfortunate 
persistence of the clerks in teaching children what they cannot 
understand, and employing young consecrated persons to assert in 
pulpits what they do not know.”? ‘ How many,” he asks, ‘‘ preach 
wholly what they know to be true without fear of their congrega- 
tions?” ® He charges them with having one gospel for the rich 
and another for the poor, and with neglecting to enforce the practical 
precepts of religion. A clergyman having objected to Ruskin’s 
“Letters to the Workmen and Labourers of Great Britain ” (Fors 
Clavigera) as “silly stuff,” said that he would have been glad to 
hear of any scheme for giving people a sound practical education.” 


“TI would fain learn myself,” said Mr. Ruskin, “ either from this 
practical divine, or from any of Ais mates, what the ecclesiastical idea of a 
sound practical education is: that is to say, what—in week-day schools 
(the teaching in Sunday ones being necessarily to do no manner of work) 
—our clergy think that boys and girls should be taught to practise in order 
that when grown up they may with dexterity perform the same.” * 

‘‘ The real difficulty of the ecclesiastical party has of late been that they 
could not venture for their lives to explain the Decalogue, feeling that 
modernism and all the practices of it must instantly be turned inside out, 
and upside down, if they did; but if, without explaining it, they could 
manage to get it said every Sunday, and a little agreeable tune on the 
organ played after every clause of it, that perchance would do (on the 
assumption, rendered so highly probable by Mr. Darwin’s discoveries 
respecting the modes of generation in the Orchidew, that there was no 
God, except the original Beelzebub of Ekron, Lord of Bluebottles and 
fly-blowing in general ; and that this Decalogue was only ten crotchets of 
Moses’s and not God’s at all)—on such assumption, I say, they thought 
matters might still be kept quiet a few years longer in the Cathedral 
Close, especially as Mr. Bishop was always so agreeably and inoffensively 
pungent an element of London society, and Mrs. Bishop and Miss Bishop 
80 extremely proper and pleasant to behold, and the grass of the lawn so 
smooth shaven, But all that is drawing very fast to its end. Poor dumb 
dogs that they are, and blind mouths, the grim wolf with privy paw daily 
devouring apace, and nothing said and their people loving to have it so, I 
know not what they will do in the end thereof; but it is near.” ° 


Ruskin tells us that he narrowly escaped being a clergyman 
himself : 
1 Fors Clavigera “ 76), p. 102. 2 Ibid, (letter 15), p. 8. 


5 Ibid. (letter 31), p. 4 Ibid, (letter 25), p. 4. 
°; Ibid. (letter 13), pp. 128-9. 
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“‘my mother having it deeply in her heart to make an evangelical clergy- 
man of me. Fortunately,” he adds, “I had an aunt more evangelical 
than my mother, and my aunt gave me cold mutton for Sunday’s dinner, 
which—as I much preferred it hot—greatly diminished the influence of 
the Pilgrim's Progress, and the end of the matter was, that I got all the 
noble imaginative teaching of Defoe and Bunyan, and yet—am not an 
evangelical clergyman.” * 


Most persons will agree with him that this was a fortunate circum- 
stance; for the Church would undoubtedly have stifled many of his 
most brilliant qualities, including perhaps his sense of humour. 


GEORGE TROBRIDGE. 
1 Fors Clavigera (letter 10), p. 5. 





THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS. 


EVER since that memorable biblical engagement in the Library of 
St. James’s, immortalised by the wit of Swift, the rival pretensions 
of ancient and modern learning from time totime have been asserted 
in more or less vehement contest of winged words; and rivulets of 
ink have been made to flow, if not with all the vituperative acri- 
mony of theological or ecclesiastical warfare, yet with not a little 
of its accustomed prejudice and unreason—on one side at least. 
For more than one hundred and fifty years, from the date of its 
establishment at the end of the fifteenth century, an almost absolate 
despotism, the supremacy of Antiquity had remained unassailed and, 
indeed, unassailable. No body of modern literature existed that, 
either in importance or in variety, for a moment could be put in 
competition with the Hellenic and Latin masters. But when to 
the first manifestation of real original medieval literary genius, 
when to the productions of Dante, Boccaccio, Chaucer had been 
added, after a long and barren interval, the various genius of 
Erasmus, of Ariosto and Spenser, of Rabelais and Montaigne, 
of Shakespeare and Milton, of Gassendi and Bacon, of Racine 
and Molidre, of Cervantes and Calderon, of Dryden and La Fon- 
taine, of Newton and Bayle, the supremacy of the old classics 
obviously could no longer remain unchallenged, and tame submission 
to the decrees of the pedants became at once ridiculous and impos- 
sible. So soon as the moderns had become duly sensible of their 
own strength and merits, a revolt, in fact, was inevitable. 

The first conspicuous challenge was given towards the end of the 
seventeenth century by Perrault, celebrated by his Contes des Fées, in 
his Age de Louis le Grand, He wan supported by the distinguished 
secretary of the Académie, who is best known in this country as the 
author of Les Dialogues des Morts and of the lively Conversations sur 
la Pluralité des Mondes. Perrault boldly maintained the Greeks and 
Latins to have been surpassed by his contemporaries who adorned 
the age of the ‘‘ Grand Monarque.” As was to have been expected, 
this daring heresy and heterodoxy, so new to the world of letters, 
soon set it in an uproar. The most famous wits of the Académie 
engaged in the furious strife. Boileau, himself one of the 
moderns, pvt in competition, championed none the less the orthodox 
cult: 
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“ Clio vint l’autre jour se plaindre au Dieu des vers 

Qu’en certain lieu de l’Univers 

On traite d’auteurs froids, de poétes steriles, 
Les Homéres et les Virgiles. 

‘Cela ne saurroit étre, l’on se moque de vous,’ 
Reprit Apollon en courroux : 

‘Ou peut-on avancer une telle infamie ? 
Est-ce chez les Hurons, chez les Tapinambous ?’ 

‘C'est 4 Paris.’ ‘C’est donc dans l’hépital des.fous.’ 
‘ Non c'est au Louvre en pleine Académie,’ ” 

as the distinguished satirist puts it on record in one of his epigrams. 

This was little more than a mere plaisanterie. The unhappy 
heresiarch, however, was fiercely assailed by Boileau in his 
Réflexions Critiques, and his brother Claude, who had abandoned 
the art of healing for the art of building, came in for a con- 
siderable share of the satire of the French Horatius Flaccus, the 
author of L’Art Poétique. A special cause of the vehement 
indignation of the champion of “the ancients” had been the 
treatment of Homer; and it is noteworthy that the arch-heresy 
of the German Wolf (at the end of the century), adopted some fifty 
years later by the English historian Grote, which asserted the sepa- 
rate and composite authorship of the two Homeric epics, was alreadv 
advanced by Perrault.1_ The controversy between the two French 
respective and redoubtable champions, we shall add, forms not the 
least exciting chapter in the voluminous and seldom edifying history 
of the Quarrels of Authors. 

The storm of controversy speedily crossed the Channel and 
invaded the new Royal Society. One of the most eminent by 
political and social, if not exactly by critical, distinction of those 
who entered the lists in defence of antiquity in this country was 
Sir William T-::ple, in his essay on Ancient and Modern Learning. 
And a more devoted and, at the same time, more unfortunate 
partisan the ancients seldom have found. His essay replied par- 
tleularly to the secretary of the Académie. Inasmuch as his style 
of argument represents fairly enough the most orthodox sentiments, 
not only of his own age, but, with not much deduction to be made, 
of times much nearer our own, we shall present our readers with a 
brief résumé of it. At the outset, we are bound to warn them that 
they are expected to submit their reason to unquestioning faith, 
and to accept even the most astounding miracles: of an infallible 
antiquity without a murmur of infidel doubt. 

A fundamental principle of the new French school affirmed that 
of necessity we must be in possession of more knowledge and of 
more wisdom than the old Hellenic world, and obviously stil! 
more than the rest of inferior antiquity, however real and 
imposing might be its claims, seeing that we have the advantage 


1 See his once famous Paralléles. It is a remarkable instance of anticipation of 
modern criticism that the Homeric heresy was suggested so long ago as the second 
century by the Hellenic writer Hlian. 
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of the accumulation and the experience of ages; “just as a 
dwarf standing upon a giant’s shoulders sees more and further 
than he”—a sort of simile and admission which ought to have 
mitigated orthodox indignation, To this egregious sophism, 
however, as it was regarded by his party, Temple replies with 
the suggestion that the Hellenic people, in all probability, inherited 
unlimited stores of learning from the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Persians, 
Chinese, and even Jews, among whom, he assures us, were already 
planted all the wisdom from which their literary, scientific, or 
philosupbival successors of the West drew their priceless treasures. 
The only objection to this unhistorical hypothesis is the obvious gne 
—that the priests (the only savants) of the Ezyptian and Baby- 
lonian civilisations, whatever may have been the extent of their 
pretended science, had no body of nations! literature, in the modern 
sense of the term, nor had they left, in fact, anything literary, 
excepting a few astronomical calculations and brief and meayre 
dynastic records,! which were known to their Western contem- 
poraries ; and this is yet the more certain as to the Jews, who were 
singularly and notoriously devoid of all artistic as well as scientific 
culture. To the Hiodus the world of the West was far more 
indebted than Temple, or, in fact, than many later and better informed 
authorities, seemed ready to admit; but the indebtedness was not 
on the side of art and literature, but of theology and metaphysics 
and religious speculation ; while the vast body of the literature of 
the Chinese—the most literary people, en masse, without doubt upon 
the globe—has been altogether too distinct and remote to have had 
any sort of influence upon the rest of the separated world. Temple’s 
next position is much more defensible. The invention of printing, 
he proceeds to argue, has not so much multiplied books as copies or 
imitations ; and the famous Ptolemaic Library, with its more than 
half a million of volwmes—the word is here used quite appropriately 
which ‘‘we shall hardly pretend to equal by any of ours, not, 
perhaps, by all put together,” may have contained a large portion 
of all these wonderful accumulations of long past ages. Even in 
the days of Solomon—thbat is, in fact, however, to say in the second 
or third century B.c.—we are reminded “of the making of tany 
books there was no end.” 2 

1 The writings of Manethos, or Manethon, the Egyptian priest, and of ‘‘San- 
chuniathon” (the name of the Pheenician historian forged by the Hellenic Philon), 
it is hardly necessary to observe, are not earlier respectively than the third century 
before and the first century after the Christian era. 

2 If the question were to be determined by quantity at the present moment, the 
ardent advocate of the ancients would have to retire hopelessly—amazed and con- 
founded—from the contest. The British Museum library alone can boast nearly 
two million books, the Paris Bibliothéque a yet larger mass, The two English uni- 
versities have between them another million volumes. If we add all the libraries of 
Europe and of the United States of America, the sum total would be matter enough 
to make the old librarians of the Alexandrian Museum gape and stare, and be more 


than enough to justify the Alexandrian Jew pessimist. At the present rate of mul- 
tiplication of library wares—good, bad, and indifferent—by the end of another 
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But should any be so presumptuous as to affirm that few or no 
books existed before those which have come down to us, yet that 
would be no sufficient proof of want of knowledge, since it is doubtful 
whether they are actually indispensable for the interests of science. 
After all, grand discoveries and works of genius may be indebted 
more to exceptional individuals who, at long intervals of time, rise 
to the surface. Man, undeniably, owes to mere accident at birth 
the fature genius which is to enlighten the world. His next 
position we certainly are not inclined to dispute—there is danger 
that men may possibly, after all, lose as much as gain by the 
labours of their predecessors through servile imitation. For, in 
fine, concludes Temple, by way of a coup de grdcc, if we are 
dwarfs, we are still such though we stand upon giants’ shoulders, and 
even so placed see less than they, if we do not look so much about 
us, or if we are too dazed and dazzled by the height. 

In respect of the sciences, what has been gained, it is demanded, 
since Aristotle, Hippocrates, and Ptolemy, ‘unless Descartes and 
Hobbes should pretend to something? In astronomy, nothing but 
the Copernican system ; in physic, nothing but the circulation of the 
blood. But whether either of these be modern discoveries or derived 
from old, is disputed ; nay, it is so, too, whether they are true or 
false.” An unfortunate remark at the very moment of the second 
most important discovery in astronomical science—that of his great 
contemporary Newton; but yet more astonishing is the inability to 
recognise the all-significance of the revolution effected in the relation 
to and outlook of man upon the universe by the overthrow of the 
Ptolemaic astronomy which up to the sixteenth century, with 
inestimable mischief to the interests of right reason and true 
philosophy, universally had been received.! 

Of the moderns admitted to any possibility of comparison to the 
century or two, it may hardly be a figure of speech to predict that the world itself 
would not contain all the books that shall be written. We will not stop here to 
inquire what proportion of the vast accumulation, whether old or modern, is mere 
charta peritura ; but we may venture the remark that it would be no very rigid 
censorship which should reserve from the flames desiderated by Diderot but one- 
twentieth part of the various national or other collections, 

1 To the most influential name in Hellenic philosophy, Pythagoras, is due the 
merit of having, two thousand years before Kopernik, rejected the universal delusion. 
of the central position of our atomic globe. But that splendid conjecture of unaided 
reason necessarily was doomed to remain unfruitful—a mere conjecture—until the 
advance of the means of knowledge had certified that supreme fact in physical 
science. To the really philosophical and instructed mind the astonishing prejudice, 
not unknown even now among the savants, which regards our atomic planet as the 
only habitable globe in the universe, or, at least, as the only one occupied by reason-- 
ing beings—a prejudice in plainest contradiction to all reason and toal] analogy— 
may justly seem to be not so excusable, after all, as the childish delusion of the 
centrality of our diminutive globe in ages of utter ignorance of physics and of con- 
sequent necessary empiricism. Yet, it is scarcely necessary to remind the reader, so: 
responsible an authority as Dr. Whewell, the late Master of Trinity, Cambridge, in a. 
grave treatise, seriously and elaborately maintained, with equal ingenuity and 
eK that monstrous prejudice of human pride and arrogance, so wittily 
ridiculed by Voltaire in one of his inimitable romances—Micromégas (‘'The Little-- 


Big Man”’), A prejudice of human pride to which one of the most distinguished of 
naturalists quite lately, has very regretably lent the authority of his name. 
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old masters figure—of the poets, Ariosto, Tasso, and Spenser 
(Shakespeare and Milton not being in the “running” at all); of 
prose writers in general, Philip Sidney, Bacon, and Selden (the 
learned legal authority) ; in philosophy, Descartes and Hobbes. As 
to the charms of music-—of Orpheus and Arion, whom their eulogist 
takes quite serious!y to be as substantial personages as Ariosto or 
Spenser—by which humans and non-humans alike were so enchanted 
and even their very natures changed (as we are gravely assured), 
Handel and Mozart, indeed, had not yet appeared. But what— 
supposing that eminent art critic to have been in existence a 
century and a half earlier—what would have been the feeling of the 
author of The Stones of Venice at the calm contempt for, and even 
the ignoring of the very existence of, the glories of Gothic architec- 
ture, when it is demanded what we can show to compare with the 
architectural genius displayed in the Pyramids of Egypt or in the 
walls of Babylon, which, by the way, are classed together with the 
Temples of Hellas and the monuments of Imperial Italy! Of the 
causes of the obstacles in the way of a truer learning after the 
discovery of printing, and of the worthlessness of the jargon which, 
to so great an extent, did service for real philosophy, the zealous 
advocate has a sounder perception; and to his judgment of the 
pseudo-critics of the past, classical or mediaeval, the modern critic 
may very readily assent. Only the admission tells perhaps more for 
than against the dwarfs and puny moderns, who have so successfully 
stroggled against so heavy odds. 

The contest, sufficiently heated though it was, would have pro- 
ceeded prohably with less display of acrimony but for an unfortunate 
sentence in the Essay. This it was that actually set the English 
world of letters about the ears so frantically. In the course of a 
panegyric of the superior genius of his clients, Temple, in an 
unlucky moment, stumbled upon the since celebrated Zpistles of 
Phalaris, a8 @ conspicuous example, characterising it as having 
‘‘ more grace, more spirit, more force of wit and genius than any 
others I have ever seen, ancient or modern.” This extravagant 
eulogy suggested to some Oxford men to bring out a new edition of 
the Lpistles. Charles Boyle, afterwards Lord Orrery, the editor, 
seized the opportunity of attacking Bentley—the Corypheus of 
Greek critics—professor in the Cambridge University, between whom 
and Boyle a quarrel had arisen while the work was still in the press. 
In an appendix to a reply by Wotton to the LZssay, entitled 
“Reflections on Ancient and Modern Learning” (1694), Bentley 
took his revenge by demonstrating the Lpistles to be a forgery of 
later times. By this famous piece of criticism he achieved a 
double victory ; he demolished not only the literary reputation of 
“ Phalaris,”! but also that of Sir William Temple for critieal acumen. 


_ | This Hellenic tyrant, or prince, has been handed down to posterity as the 
inventor of the “ Brazen Bull,’’ in which he tortured his prisoners to death, the con- 
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And now the battle grew fast and furious. It raged mainly 
between the two Universities. The Oxford men sided with Boyle; 
in particular, the Christ Church wits or scholars. But the public 
interest attached to the combats between the irregular, but more 
famous, allies. The future Dean of St. Patrick’s naturally took part 
with his patron; and Pope and Garth arrayed themselves in the 
same ranks with Temple, Boyle, Atterbury, Aldrich, and with Swift, 
most distinguished of them all. The wit and the brilliancy were 
thus overwhelmingly, as it might appear, on one side. In the end, 
however, critical erudition triumphed over wit unsupported by solid 
fact. 

Meanwhile the original cause of the imbroglio in this country pus 
forth a reply to Doctor Wotton, a scholar of considerable reputation, 
in Some Thoughts upon Reviewing the Essay on Ancient and Modern 
Learning. It institutes a closer comparison of the two rival 
claimants, and occasion is taken to triumph over the defeat, or rather 
prudent retreat and retractation, of the moderns in France. To 
escape the storm of opprobrium, in fact, Perrault made a show of 
recantation publicly before the Académie, in the form of a dialogue 
between Hector and Andromache (Ilias v.). This Homeric scene, 
translated into French, the author of the fairy tales presented to 
that august body, in 1693, together with a speech, in the course of 
which he remarked, with some latent bitterness, that he hoped “ if 
the protestations I have so often made to honour the author of this 
poem could not persuade the world, this translation might do it; 
since it is certain one would not take the pains to translate a piece 
of Greek poetry into French unless one extremely esteemed it.” 
His English antagonist, however, persists in assigning the palm to 
his clients, not alone for polite literature, but even for scientific 
merit. He reproaches his opponents with undue childish conceit, 
and the divines of the heterodox party (with a special thrust at 
Wotton, who was in orders) for forgetfulness of Solomon’s inspired 
utterance of conservatism, ‘‘the thing tbat has been is that which 
shall be.” None the less, Wotton’s assertion of the beneficial 
influence of the new philosophy in counteracting that pedantic and 
pernicious mode of writing and thiuking which threatened to bury 
under its dead weight all original yenius, no less than freedom of 
thought, remained unanswered and unanswerable. 

Of all the literature produced by this controversy at this period, 
with the exception of Bentley’s Critique, the contribution of Swift, 
under the well-known title of The Battle of Books, is the only piece 
which has survived its first reputation. In this brilliant satire a 
remarkable passage is the episode of the Bee and the Spider, in the 
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structor himself having been the first victim, “hoist with his own petard.” But, if 
later authorities are to be trusted, the famed Sicilian tyrannos, who was a great 
oped S literature, was no more to be held responsible for the bull than for 
the 
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corner of the library of St. James’s ; and one sentence in it has an 
especial interest as having (apparently ) suggested to the distinguished 
anti-Philistine critic the expression now become famous and familiar 
—‘‘sweetness and light,” to which the modern Philistines are 
reproached as being so averse. 


“ As for us, the ancients,” avers Alsop of fabulous fame, “ we are con- 
tent, with the bee, to pretend to nothing of our own beyond our wings 
and our voice—that is to say, our flight and our language. For the rest, 
whatever we have got has been by intinite labour and search, and ranging 
through every corner of Nature. The difference is that, instead of dirt 
and poison (like the spiders’) we have chosen to fill our hives with honey 
and wax, thus furnishing mankind with the two noblest of things—which 
are sweetness and light.” 


This battle of the books, never entirely decided, though suspended 
for a time, raged again with all the old vehemence, but upon 
different grounds, about the middle of the last century. It 
now virtually became a struggle between the old and the new 
Philosophy, and was in fact, to a large extent, a life and death 
struggle for freedom from the tyranny of Authority in the region 
of Thought and Speculation. Principal champions of the moderns 
were the Encyclopédistes, as the revolutionary philosophers came to 
be known, by way of stigmatising them with the brand of a 
reprobate heterodoxy; the title of obloquy having been derived 
from the celebrated Encyclopédie for which D’Alembert, the eminent 
savant and mathematician, wrote the introduction; Diderot being 
chief editor and Voltaire the most distinguished contributor.! 

Some few Jittérateurs might enter the lists, upon the orthodox 
side, with the laudable purpose of impartial assertion of truth. Of 
this number may be deemed the future historian of the Decline and 
Fall, whose initiation in literature—an Lssay on the Study of 
Literature—owed its origin, in part, to that very meritoriovs 
impulse. Written in French, at the age of twenty-two (and 
although crude in form and abrupt and affected in style, evi- 
dencing already an extraordinarily extensive range of readivy 
which, in after years, enormously developed aud _ philosophically 
regulated, characterised the first of historians) the brochure appeared 
in 1762.2 

But most of the combatants on behalf of the old learning fought, 


1 This, by far the most important, influential, and world-famed of all cyclopxdic 
dictionaries, and which forms a chief epoch in the history of philosophical criticism, 
was suggested by and originally based upon the Cyclopedia of Ephraim Chambers (the 
first of the modern species), published in1730. ‘The first volumes of the great French 
undertaking appeared in 1751 and was completed in 1776. The vehement hostility 
and ups and downs it experienced from the Papal and ecclesiastical authorities is 
matter of history. 

2 He complains that “this study (of the old classics) has been deprived of the 
name of belles lettres, and has been entitled erudition. Our literary men are now 
become erudite.”—Miscell. Works of Edward Gibbon. 
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it was sufficiently apparent, more in the interests of orthodoxy than 
of truth. So blind was their prejudice or partiality that every 
assault on the credibility of a “classical” writer—in point of fact, 
almost every Greek or Latin writer, small as intrinsically his claim 
to that proud position might be, was so dignified however reason- 
able, encountered the most fierce opposition. The most absurd 
stories of Herodotus or Livius were defended as if, so to speak, the 
literary life or death of their clients depended upon the establishment. 
of their actuality; and the most astounding miracles of the “ pagan” 
theologies of Hellas and Italy were fought for with as much 
vigour and virulence, it may be added, as have been in our own time 
those of Jewish legend. Indeed, we rather suspect that not a few 
theological champions, such as Larcher or Rollin, in spite of their 
ecclesiastical orthodoxy, would have surrendered with less reluctance 
the prodigies of the Pentateach than of the Homeric Epics. Larcher, 
professor of polite literature at the Paris University, for example— 
and he was far from being a solitary vindicator of pagan miracles— 
gravely uadertook to vouch (for instance) for the credibility of the 
well-known Herodotean anecdote of the extreme complaisance of the 
ladies of Babylon, as well as of the yet more pleasant story of the 
manner in which the Great Pyramid was built, which afforded the 
philosopher of Ferney, in his Philosophie de I’ Histoire, so ample 
ground for exercise of his unrivalled powers of irony and ridicule. 

The real question, in fact, much more concerned philosophical 
than literary interests. So long as the learned world was possessed 
of the belief in the infallibility of Antiquity, and the impossibility 
of finding better methods of investigating truth, so long would there 
be, of necessity, a fatal hindrance to its discovery, and all real 
progress in thought must be indefinitely retarded. The essential 
question at issue was, had the world long ago arrived at the highest 
pitch of attainable excellence, not only in literature and art, but in 
sociology, legislation, science, religious development? Or, rather, 
as vigorously urged by the new philosophy, had not the history of 
the past exhibited a continuous record, for the most part, of the 
grossest ignorance, superstition, cruelty, and barbarism ? 

In the early part of the last century the battle was again waged 
upon somewhat different grounds. The new modes of thought had 
partly triumphed, and the party of Progress could avail themselves 
of the advantages gained by the struggles of their predecessors to 
push the partial victory yet further. Their contention now turned 
not so much upon comparative merits as upon the superior or pecu- 
liar fitness of the Hellenic and Latin languages for the purposes of 
mental education. No persons of taste or judgment denied the 
high claims of ‘ classical”! learning, kept within reasonable bounds 


1 It is a curious instance of the survival of an expression that has been long anti- 
quated and has lost its original significance, this persistent restriction of the terms 
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and based upon a rational system. It was to the methods, not to the 
merit or utility, of its teaching that the reasonable reformers took 
exception. One of the more popular opponents of the system in 
vogue was Sidney Smith, one of the founders and the earliest 
contributor to the Edinburgh Review—a critic endowed with 
a large amount of common or rather uncommon (if not alto- 
gether with the higher philosophical) sense. Starting with the 
assumption of the acknowledged importance of the place of the old 
languages in polite education, he proceeded to assail the manner and 
machinery of teaching them, much on the same ground that Locke 
had taken some hundred years before him ; and he justly held up to 
ridicule the traditional absurdity of the schoolmaster who attached 
a superstitiously exclusive veneration to the vehicles by which an 
Aristotle or a Cicero had transmitted their thoughts and ideas to 
posterity, while taking small care of the practical instruction to be 
derived from their best thoughts and speculations—venerating, in 
fact, the shell rather than the kernel. He treated the subject with 
his accustomed perspicuousness and popular style, advocated simpler 
and speedier methods, such as interlinear translations, first recom- 
mended by the authority of the first of English metaphysicians in 
his Treatise of Education, instead of the ponderous dictionaries and 
dull, dry, and interminable grammars, fitted only to disgust the ¢iro 
at the very outset of his initiation; and insisted upon the irration- 
ality of the successors of the immortal preceptor of Pantagrael—of 
expending nine or ten years in the torturous acquisition of what, 
after all, in the large majority of the victims, turns out to be a mere 
smattering of “classical lore.” Little credible as the assertion may 
seem to be, it none the less is true, that the animadversions of the 
critic of nearly a century ago are, in some degree at least, applicable 
for the present day. Nor, it is gravely to be suspected, have the 
Holoferneses, any more than the Reverend Thwackums, entirely and 
absolutely vanished from the stage of our higher schools, whether 
public or private. Some force still remains in the epigrammatic 
satire of the poet of the Dunciad : 


“ Placed at the door of Learning, youth to guide, 
We never suffer it to stand too wide ; 
We ply the memory, we load the brain, 
Bind rebel wit, and double chain on chain, 
Confine the thought, to exercise the breath, 
And keep them in the pale of Words till death.” 


‘classics’ and ‘‘ classical” to the old masters. If words are taken to mean what 
they were intended to express, such usage is tantamount to excluding from the first 
class all modern writers. It is much more than high time that this equally illogical 
and mischievous linguistic anachronism were entirely abandoned—mischievous, 
because it implies and perpetuates the old prejudices. The logical, the fitting 
expression, of course, is “Greek and Latin classics,” as distinguished from English, 
German, French, and other modern writers of the first class (classict). But as far 
as common usage is concerned, like the Virgilian Theseus, apparently sedct ater- 
numque sedebit. 
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If with some abatement of the gravamen as against our present 
educational authorities, we may still protest with the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer of 1809 that (as respects a large proportion of English youth) 


“the young Englishman goes to school at six or seven years old, and he 
remains in a course of [so-called] education till twenty-three or twenty- 
four years of age. In all that time his sole and exclusive occupation is 
learning Latin and Greek, unless he goes to the University of Cambridge, 
and then classics occupy him entirely for about ten years, and divide him 
with mathematics for four or five more. He has scarcely a notion that 
there is any other kind of excellence, and the system of facts with which 
he is most perfectly acquainted are the intrigues of the heathen divinities 
—with whom Pan slept, whom Jupiter, whom Apollo ravished.1_ These 
facts the English youth get by heart the moment they quit the nursery, 
and are most sedulously instructed in them till the best and most active 
part of life is passed away. . . . Another misfortune of classical learning, 
as taught in England, is that scholars have come, in process of time and 
from the effects of association, to love the instrument better than the end, 
not the luxury which the difficulty encloses, but the difficulty—not the 
filbert, but the shell—not what may be read in Greek, but Greek itself 
(exclusively). It is not so much the man who has mastered the wisdom 
of the ancients that is valued as he who displays his knowledge of the 
vehicle in which that wisdom is conveyed. . . . A very curious argument 
is sometimes employed in justification of the learned minutiz to which all 
young men are doomed, whatever be their prospective future life. What 
are you to do with young men up to the age of seventeen? Just as if 
there were such a want of difficulties to be overcome and of important 
tastes to inspire, that, from the mere necessity of doing something and the 
impossibility of doing anything else, you were driven to the expedient of 
metre and poetry—as if a young man within that period (up to twenty- 
four years of age) might not acquire the modern languages, modern 
history, experimental philosophy, geography, chronology, and a consider- 
able share of mathematics—as if the memory of things were not more 
agreeable and more profitable than the memory of words. . . . The great 
objection is that we are not making the most of human life, when we 
constitute such an extensive and such minute classical erudition an 
indispensable article in education.” 


When the critic proceeds to give his opinion that up to a certain 
point every schoolboy should be taught “the learned languages ”— 
although, he is careful to add, to a point short of the general aim— 
we are disposed to part company with him for the moment. Tot 
homines, tot ingenia. It may be accepted as universally true that 
capacities are as varied as opinions or feelings. Yet it is a truth 
almost wholly disregarded. The puerile mind, which may be excel- 
lently fitted for mechanics, or for abstract science, may be altogether 
unformed and unfitted for philological or linguistic study, even in 
limine, and, in particular, for the ‘‘dead languages ” (as the unfortunate 
term goes). As of the poetso of the scholar it may be asserted, with 
almost as much reason, that he is the product of nature much more 
than of art. Nor is it given to every boy to climb with any tolerable 

1 Readers of the Terentian drama will, perhaps, be reminded. of the convenient 


use made of the example of the divinities of the popular religion or theology by the 
hero of the Eunuchus—ego homuncio hoc non faeerem? 
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degree of success even the first steps of Parnassus. To attempt to 
force the average juvenile mind to become an adept in the abstruse 
as well as fanciful dialectics of the Platonic metaphysics, or in the 
profundities of the Aristotelian logic, obviously is still less rational ; 
and it is melancholy to reflect upon the incalculable time and toil 
worse than wasted in the fond and futile struggle in forcing—chiefly 
by the barbarous baculine arguments of some Orbilian pedagogue— 
the reluctant victim of Procrustean pedantry through the traditional 
forms of what is pleasantly styled education. Replying to the 
orthodox formula of “the wisdom of our ancestors,” and to the 
sophistry which seeks shelter under the pretext of the many men of 
learning and genius produced under the methods established and 
stereotyped by it, ‘‘ teach men demonology or astrology,” retorts the 
witty critic, “ and you will still have a certain portionof original genius, 
in spite of these or any other branches of ignorance and folly.” And, we 
may here interpose, a more effective illustration of the absolute futility 
of mere erudition for the production of wisdom could not be adduced 
from all history. For, in fact, never has there been a period in the 
history of the world which produced more distinguished men of 
learning and genius than the period in which the most monstrous of 
all theological and religious creeds, Diabolism, with its frightful 
superstition and atrocities, was most flourishing—the period 1450 to 
1650. And it is necessary but to recall the names of Bodin in France 
and of Glanvil in England among a host of only less eminent 
authorities. Bodin, the ablest lawyer and one of the most acute and 
erudite men of his day, published his Démonomanie des Sorciers 
(‘Diabolic Inspiration of Witches”) in 1580, the year in which 
Montaigne’s sceptical Zssais (the first two books) appeared. A mass 
of more absurd and more horrible credulity it would be difficult to 
conceive. Bodin, in this one of the most disgraceful productions of 
the human mind—disgraceful at once to reason and to humanity— 
was long received as a principal authority on the infernal creed, both 
in papal and in protestant Churches. The Saducismus Triumphatus 
(“Saduceeism Vanquished ”) of Dr. Joseph Glanvil appeared in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. He was one of the chaplains 
of Charles II., and a Fellow of the lately founded Royal Society of 
England. He gravely undertook to prove the reality otf diabolic 
inspiration and its various phenomena, with a vast exhibition of 
learning and ingenuity. Both Bodin and Glanvil—and this is the 
significant moral—have been highly eulogised by historians of 
literature like Hallam, the one for the political acumen and 
erudition of his De la République, the other for the extraordinary 
ability and learning of his Scepsis Scsentifica. Such is the vast 
difference between learning and wisdom—a very melancholy truth of 
which the whole history of the human mind is witness. 

What, in contrast to the useless pedantry which even now is far, 
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as we have already ventured to assert, from being out of repute 
among us in some scholastic quarters, has better pretension to be 
called learning, Sidney Smith has well indicated : 


“He (the alumnus of the schools) should learn what the constitution of 
his country really was—how it had grown into its present state, the perils 
that had threatened, the malignity that had attacked it, the courage that 
had fought for it, and the [rare] wisdom that had made it (politically) 
great. We would bring strongly before his mind the characters of those 
Englishmen who have been the steady friend of the public happiness, and 
by their examples would breathe into him a pure public taste which should 
keep him untainted in all the vicissitudes of political fortune. We would 
teach him to burst through the well-paid and the pernicious cant of indis- 
criminate loyalty, and to know his sovereign only as he discharged those 
duties and displayed those qualities for which the blood and the treasure 
of his people are confided to his hands. We should deem it of the utmost 
importance that his attention was directed to the true principles of legis- 
lation—what effect laws can produce upon opinions, and opinions upon 
laws—what subjects are fit for legislative interference, and when men may 
be left to the management of their own interests. The mischief occasioned 
by bad laws, and the perplexity which arises from numerous laws; the 
causes of national wealth; the relations of foreign trade ; the encourage- 
ment of manufactures and of agriculture; the laws of population; the 
management of poverty and mendicity; the use and abuse of monopoly ; 
the theory of taxation ; the consequences of the public debt—these are 
some of the subjects and some of the branches of civil education to which 
we would turn the mind of future judges, future senators, and future 
noblemen. After the first period of life had been given up to the cultiva- 
tion of the classics [of the best languages and of the best kinds] and the 
reasoning powers were now beginning to evolve themselves, these are 
some of the propensities in study which we would endeavour to inspire. 
Great knowledge, at such a period of life, we could not convey, but we 
might fix a decided taste for its acquisition and a strong disposition to 
respect it in others” (Hd. Rev., 1809). 

To the excellent but incomplete programme of instruction formulated 
by the early nineteenth century reviewer we shall add the elements, at 
all events, of the higher moral philosophy, and in particular that branch 
of it, the most important of all, and the neglect of which, we venture 
confidently to affirm it, has been the unacknowledged source in all 
times of an immense proportion of the evils which have desolated the 
world and affected so injuriously the well-being of nations—the eternal 
obligations of justice and compassion. It will be sufficiently apparent 
that the moral philosophy we have in contemplation is not of the 
academic kind, to which the force of truth compels us to apply the 
satire of Pope, quoted above, or the more concise expression of 
Hamlet—“ words, words” —but rather that of the select, indepen- 
dent moralists and thinkers who, in the better ages, recognising the 
futility of all systems of morals destitute of that essential principle, 
have asserted the noble sentiment of the most distinguished of 
humanitarian writers. In his Philosophie de Newton, eulogising the 
humanity of the great English discoverer of the laws of gravitation, 
whom he was the first to introduce to his countrymen, “ humanity,” 
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affirms Voltaire (in words that deserve to be inscribed in letters of 
gold upon the doors of every literary and scientific institution) 
“ without which the name of philosopher is little deserved” ; a con- 
viction, indeed, which inspires all his more serious philosophical 
legacies to posterity, and an admonition which he never wearies of 
repeating.! 

Within the last two or three years agitation has again been revived: 
—notably in the University of Oxford—in the interests of the moderns 
as against the still too predominant, if no longer exclusive, position of 
the elder of the “classical ” languages ; and the controversy has been 
raging in the press once again, upon the proper aims of education—— 
that sacred name so often taken in vain. Upon a future occasion we 
propose to invite attention to certain requirements for a really 
effective study of the old classical languages and literatures at present 


generally overlooked. 
H. W. 


1 The educationist of to-day, whose propensity is to exclusive faith in head at the 
expense of heart education, might give greater consideration than they nowadays 
receive to some, at least, of the educational principles of the once famed Emile, to 
the generally excellent Veux pour wne Education Nationale of St. Pierre (anadmirable 
writer as little read as other instructive exponents of the humanitarian philosophy), 
the Levana of Jean Paul Richter, who gives the much-needed warning against the- 
fostering in the most impressible period of life of the barbarous instincts. He 
might even refer, not without profit, to the earliest reformers of the barbarous methods. 
of discipline, as well as of teaching—to Montaigne, to Comenius (Didascalia Magna) 
who with Ratke (of Holstein) in the seventeenth century, has deserved the high 
fame of having been the first pioneer in school science—above all, to Pestalozzi 
(the most humane of practical educationalists)—and to Niethammer (Streite des 
Philanthropismus und Humanismus), or to Graser (Divinitét der Menschenbildung) 
who lays down as the principles of a true educational system the cultivation of 
those highest instructors—Justice, Truth, Love, together with the Beautiful in Art. 
Later authorities, it may be confessed, have not added much of value to the work 
of these early pioneers. 


VoL. 160.—No. 4. 





MULTATULI AND THE “MAX 
HAVELAAR.” 


THE period 1840-1860 is one of the most brilliant and sharply defined 
epochs in the history of modern Dutch literature. During that 
decade Beets, the Dickens of the Netherlands, abandoning his stilted 
and artificial imitations of Byronic models, had turned his attention 
to the wealth of material that lay at his hand, in the little towns 
and villages, in the life of the rustic land-tiller and the commercial 
middle class, and had produced his Camera Obscura. Limburg 
Brouwer, a rare master of style, almost exotic in his delicacy and 
highly philosophic in his thought, had written the Diophanes, 
Da Costa, severely classical in his diction and conventional in his 
manner, had displayed a fund of fancy and an imaginative prodi- 
gality which had never been equalled by his predecessors who wore 
the laurel. Van Lennep, following Scott, had given Holland its 
own Waverley novels, teeming-with characters the most diverse and 
the most minutely and faithfully sketched. De Genestet, the con- 
-gumptive lyricist of Bloemendaal, and Potgieter, the first critic of his 
time, had given their best work during that decade. The (ids, then, as 
now, Holland’s greatest periodical publication, was in the flower of 
its vigour, under the joint editorship of three of the greatest literary 
Dutchmen. The Spectator, which at one time seemed likely to eclipse 
it, was gaining power and strength. But towards the end of the 
period the movement which had produced this meteoric brilliancy 
began to diminish. Van Lennep was losing ground, and the talented 
lady whose Castle Loevenstein seemed to indicate as great a literary 
genius as his own, was scarcely proving his equal. Da Costa had 
written himself out, almost; the others were venturing upon newer 
and less familiar ground. There was a want of originality amongst 
the younger lights, who shone with the reflected radiance of their 
predecessors, not with there own vitality. The tendency was towards 
triviality, and there was a danger that the sum total of their efforts 
would result in comparatively unimportant additions to belles-lettres, 
The discussions were becoming more academical ; books were being 
written from the study, not from the street ; for the tribune, not for the 
reader. Political and controversial subjects were hardly the material of 
which such men as Potgieter and Bakhuizen van den Brink could make 
much use for essay writing, and they were certainly not fit studies for 
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the sympathetic pen of the young country clergyman whose Layman’s 
Poems had earned him a well-won reputation, nor for the antiquarian 
novelist with a taste for intricate plots and melodramatic effects. 
These political questions were in the foreground, and alongside of 
them and behind, very sharply defined, were dogmatic theories and 
schoolmen disputations which were agitating the university world at 
Utrecht and Leyden. In his admirable retrospect Carel Vosmaer 
has summed up the situation at the close of that period with subtle 
precision and brevity. ‘“‘ We sat ankle-deep in modern theology, and 
the furniture was suffering under spirtitualism.” 

Such, then, was the literary condition of the Netherlands when, 
in 1859, that remarkable book, Maz Havelaar, or the Coffee Auctions 
of the Dutch Trading Company, was published. It brought a new 
author, a new style, a new manner of writing, a new matter, almost 
a new art, before the public, and asa Senator in the Second Chamber 
expressed it, “a thrill passed through the land” when it appeared. 
The old canons of literary art, as understood by the school of the 
“ Gidsmen,” were flouted by the author, and yet the book was not 
only readable, but entrancingly interesting. It had no convention- 
ality. It belonged to no particular set, for it was neither the work 
of a romancist, nor that of a follower of Van Lennep or Bosboom 
Toussaint. It was ahybrid product, an audacious, impudently bold 
venture which compelled attention and provoked criticism by its 
aggressiveness and by the singular originality of its character and 
style. Edward Douwes Dekker, the author whose identity was 
scarcely veiled under the nom de plume Multatuli, was a man of 
considerable talent, whose career had been in many ways a strange 
and remarkable one. Born in 1820 at Amsterdam, the son of a 
captain of a sailing vessel trading to the Hast Indies, he had received 
a sound elementary education, and had entered the Dutch Civil 
Service in India at the age of nineteen. Rising gradually, he had been 
appointed a resident assistant magistrate and commissioner of the 
province of Amboina in 1851. A year later he had returned to 
Holland on sick leave, and two years afterwards, when back in Java, 
he had been entrusted with the administration of the important 
province of Lebak. Up to this point his Indian career had been 
highly successful and even brilliant, and with the promise of future 
promotion his official prospects were very bright. In entering upon 
his duties as assistant resident of Lebak, Dekker had, however, 
entered upon a ‘new career, that of reformer and crusader. Recog- 
nising the petty oppression of the official régime in the country, he 
had attempted to put a stop to the abuses which he saw around him, 
and in consequence had drawn upon him the indignation, expressed in 
@ severe reprimand for his “ indiscreet behaviour,” of his superiors. 


‘The Havelaar is the only work of Multatuli’s that has been translated into 
English. The translation, indifferently done, was published in 1866 and favourably 
received by the literary reviews here. 
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Disgusted and intensely annoyed at the attitude of the Governor- 
General of the province, he had applied for his ‘‘ honourable dis- 
missal” from the service, and leaving the Indian Civil Service, had 
come to Holland to put his case before the Dutch public, in self- 
justification and to expose the abuses which he had attacked. 
Dekker’s first publication was a drama entitled The Bride, which was 
performed with considerable success in 1859, at a time, indeed, when 
its author was existing in the greatest poverty. It is an interesting 
production in so far that it shows his genius in the bud, but it was 
hardly a work which forecasted such masterpieces as the Havelaar or 
the Million Studies. Strictly conventional, and in a manner with its 
plot inartistically handled, Zhe Bride failed to attract attention, 
but it served the writer's purpose in one way, for it brought the 
pame Maltituli before the public, and introduced, as it were, the 
hero of the greater work which was to follow. Dekker was at that 
time in dire straits. His savings from his Indian salary were almost 
exhausted, and his wife, his devoted Tine, and his children were 
living on the charity of his relations, He himself had not yet made 
up his mind what to do. Officialdom, which he still addressed 
patiently, putting his case with striking moderation and fairness, 
remained deaf to his appeals. His memorials were left unanswered, 
his documentary proofs were disregarded, his attempts at justifica- 
tion were unheeded. Later, indeed, it is true, when the poor dis- 
missed clerk had become a power with his pen, the Government 
approached him with an offer of a position and a decoration if he 
would re-enter the service, and it is said that Dekker kicked their 
emissary downstairs and scornfully refused the bribe. The story 
may be true, but there is little doubt that before the Havelaar was 
penned Maultatuli still hoped to find justice in the Government 
buildings and a hearing from the Ministerial benches. In despair 
of finding either he determined to write, not so much in order to get 
a living (though from his private letters it is apparent that monetary 
considerations largely weighed with him in commencing the task) but 
to acquaint the people of Holland with the facts of his case. 

Retiring to Antwerp and Brussels, where living was cheaper, he 
wrote the Max Havelaay in three months, suffering exquisitely all 
the time, mentally, physically, and socially, and then when the last 
page was copied he forwarded it (postage unpaid) to his wife, whose 
share of the business was to find a publisher for it. 

The Max Havelaar is Dekker’s first great work, and in some 
respects it has remained his best. It is a novel with a purpose, not 
a tendence-roman, but one with a purpose open and revealed. It is 
written round a text, and that text, subtly insinuated in the face- 
tious relation of the history of the Drystubble family, pathetically 
illustrated in the love-story of Saidjah and Adinda, the young Javanese 
villagers, and passionately reiterated in the concluding address to the 
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King, is this, “The Javanese are being ill-treated, the Javanese are 
being ill-treated!” Dekker’s life in the East Indies had made him 
thoroughly familiar with the system of extortion and tyranny, 
oppression and brutality, and his exposure of the official methods 
was vigorous and drastic. In justice to the Government he had 
served it must be said that their treatment of their subjects in Java 
has been no worse than our own mishandling of the people of India 
in the company days and of the Matabele more recently. It was 
simply the inevitable result of an involved colonial system insuffi- 
ciently controlled by the responsible officials at home, who relied 
more upon the marginal pencillings of some subordinate, or the report 
of an assistant clerk in the central office than upon a weighty peti- 
tiou sub-cribed to by the people. Java, like the other dependencies 
ia the East, was looked upon by the Datch Government at the time 
as a valuable asset which could yield a certain yearly revenue if 
properly exploited. So long as this annual sum was forthcoming 
the native chief and subordinate officials had full liberty to do as 
they pleased, and they were wise enough not to make their actions 
so scandalous as to provoke a rising amongst the natives. Yet 
there was material sufficient to frame a telling indictment against 
their methods, and against the system that made these methods 
possible, and Dekker availed himself fully of the mass of facts he 
found at hand. The Maz Havelaar was admittedly penned to 
inflame public opinion, and to spread abroad, not only in Holland 
but in Europe generally, the pitiful tale of the wrongs suffered and 
endured by ‘the mildest mannered nation in the world.” Its 
author made no secret of his intentions. His avowed and open 
object was to proclaim to the world the truth he had found, 
and which every Javanese had found from bitter experience, that 
truth which he expressed in the conclusion of his address to the 
King: 

“If they refuse me that place, if they refuse to believe me, then I shall 
translate my book into the few languages I know and the many I may yet 
learn, to ask in Europe what I have fruitlessly sought in Holland. And 
in all the capitals there will be chanted songs having this refrain, ‘ There 
dies a thieves-land by the sea; between East Friesland and the Scheld.’ 
And if that availed not? Then I shall translate my book into Malay, 
Javanese, Soudanese, Alfoer, Boeginese, Batta. . . . And I shall hurl 
Alelong whetting war songs into the minds of the poor martyrs to whom I 
promised aid, I, Multatuli!” 

Everything he made subordinate to that central idea. The book 
was to serve as an introduction. It was to be the record of “ the 
victims of official robbery.” With delicate skill he wove his tale, 
tracing the lights and shades with masterly cunning, following 
pathos with humour that at times approached perilously upon face- 
tiousness, hurling bitter invective here and passionate eatire there, 
cevealing on the next page his wonderful power of poetical description, 
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showing everywhere the keen, merciless hand of the expert satirist, 
and the light touch of a compassionate critic. Mix Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, Carlyle’s French Revolution, and Oliver Twist, and imagine the 
amalgamation of the three transcribed by an author with special and 
distinct talents which neither Dickens nor Mrs, Stowe possessed, and 
the resulting work might have some resemblance to the Max 
Havelaar. It is the history not of one soul but of several. Above 
all, it is a marvellous piece of special pleading; a terrible indict- 
ment, all the more powerful becavse an artist and not an official 
drew it up, an artist who showed in every sentence that he could 
feel and could weep, that he was indeed Multatuli. 

The plot of the story is simple in so far that the pivoting idea, 
“ 13,000,000 of your subjects are being maltreated and sucked dry 
in your name,” is ever present before the reader, but it is the by- 
plots more than Havelaar’s own story that make the work of such 
great literary interest. As a pamphlet against the Dutch Colonial 
system it was hardly successful ; asa literary work it ranks amongst 
the first classics of Holland. And it is as a work of art, not as a 
political attack, that Dekker’s work must be judged, for it was mainly 
owing to the fact that it was a work of art that it was politically 
unsuccessful. The Government, as Dekker afterwards bitterly pro- 
tested, regarded it as a novel, as a romance, and the public was 
easily led off the scent by this red herring. That certain reforms 
were introduced was no doubt partly due to his energetic champion- 
ship of the rights of the Javanese, but the Atjeh rebellion, which he 
had predicted, showed that these reforms were not so radical as they 
ought to have been. 

In the opening chapter of the book, Drystubble, the dealer in 
coffee, residing at 37 Laurel Canal, introduces himself and inci- 
dentally also Max Havelaar, the hero of the story, a character by 
which Dekker meant to represent himself. The coffee merchant 
mee‘s Havelaar, or, as he calls hin, Shawlman, and recognises in 
him an old schoolfellow. Shawlman wishes to publish a book, and 
forwards several manuscripts to Drystubble, who carefully looks over 
the pile, but fiods little to his liking. A young German, Stern, 
whom the merchant employs in his house ‘‘ for the completion of his 
commercial knowledge,” and whom he regards very highly as the 
firm of Stern and Co., is one of the largest coffee importers iv 
Hamburg, comes upon the parcel, and being interested in suck 
literary matters readily agrees to join Drystubble in “ licking some 
of the manuscripts into shape,” in order to evolve a book which 
would be of some value to coffee dealers. The result of this partner- 
ship is that Stern, writing in the third person, tells Havelaar’s 
story, the wrongs of the Javanese, the attempt to introdnce reforms, 
the opposition from officialdom, and the love-story of S.idjah and 
Adinda, This part, the real Max Havelaar, teems with the most 
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brilliant descriptions of scenery and incidents, with the tragic and 
the humourous closely inwoven, and with the passionate vehemence 
which is so characteristic of Dekker’s writings. The various events 
of his Indian career are broadly and boldly described, the murder of 
his predecessor, and indeed the whole recital of his life in Lebak are 
graphically told, and the story serves conveniently to paint the-state 
of affairs under Dutch rule in the most vivid tints. The love-story 
of Saidjah and Adinda is one of the finest to be found in modern 
Dutch literature, and Dekker himself thought very highly of it. 
Like Chateaubriand’s Chactas and Réne, and St. Pierre’s Paul and 
Virginia, Saidjah and Adinda are idealised, perhaps too much so, hut 
they are, nevertheless, living characters. It may be that they are in 
some ways unnatural, supernatural even, because their creator loved 
their excellences too much to give too much attention to their faults, 
but they are human enough to be interesting. In describing aboriginal 
native characters the European has always to guard against a tendency 
to elevate them beyond their natural state, to make them think and act 
as he would have done in their special circumstances, and this tendency 
is the stronger the more poetical and the more philosophical the artist 
himself is. Chateaubriand, whose poetical development was lower 
than Maultatuli’s, made his Red Indian dangerously like a French 
mystic, and there are times when Saidjah, singing love-songs under 
the ketapan trees, approaches more closely to Multatuli himself than 
to an unsophisticated Javanese youth. Dekker, however, had a. 
better excuse than his French prototype, for he could allege that 
the Javanese were more poetical than the North Americans. With 
its artistic faults—and even his greatest admirers must admit that 
Saidjah and Adinda is not artistically perfect—it is a remarkable 
gem. Writing to his wife from Brussels when he was at work on 
his book, he said, in the course of one of those familiar letters which 
tell us more of his real life and his mental state than all the attacks 
or apologies of his biographers, ‘‘ My book—oh, Tine, it contains 
everything, fine descriptions of occurences, poetry, humourous bits, 
sarcasm, soft pieces, oh, everything. Look, Tine, I will tell you 
what I have just written,” and he transcribes Saidjah’s song, - 
which the two last verses are as follows : 
* T do not know where I shall die, 
I have seen the body of Palisoe who died of decline in old age 
for his hair was white, 
When I die of old age with white hair, the mourners shall stand 
round my corpse. 
And they shall make lamentation as round the bier of Palisoe 
and the grandchildren shall ery very loud— 
I shall not hear it. 


‘TI do not know where I shall die, 
' J have seen many at Badoer, many who died. They were — 
‘im white and buried in the ground. sre 
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When I die at Badoer and am buried beyond the dessah in the 
east where grass grows high on the hill, 
Adinda will pass the spot and the seam of her sarong make soft 
rustle along the grass— 
Then I shall hear it.” 


“Tell me,” he writes, “do you not find that pretty? I confess 
to no one else, but I believe that is the true pathetic tone I have to 
use for Saidjah, who through the brutal oppression in Lebak is 
forced to join the rebels and find his death upon the bayonets of our 
Dutch heroes.” 

Drystubble’s own contributions to the work, written in the first 
person, are in reality descriptions of life and character in Holland. 
For, as Busken Huet has pointed out, the Havelaar is staged in two 
parts of the world. It is this contrast, often very sudden, for an 
autobiographic chapter by the coffee merchant generally follows one 
of the most telling portions of Stern’s story, between East and West, 
between Oriental poetry and Javanese sincerity and Dutch com- 
mercialism and hypocrisy, that gives the Havelaar its great interest. 
No one knew the value of contrast in literary work better than did 
Dekker, and no one used his knowledge to better effect. The tran- 
sition from grave to gay, from hyperbole to commonplace, from 
tragedy to comedy, is generally sudden and striking, but nowhere 
does his work pertain of the melodramatic. Drystubble is a Peck- 
sniff of the Pecksniffs, a most amusing and original creation, typical 
of the hypocritically religious Dutch merchant. He is thoroughly 
practical and thanks God that he has no poetical faculty. He objects 
to the lies that are being spread abroad through the medium of 
romances and plays. ‘‘A girl an angel!” he snorts. ‘ The person 
who first discovered this never had any sisters!” His part of the 
work deals with coffee, solely with coffee, but, as a matter of fact, 
coffve is a side issue and scarcely enters into the work. In describing 
Drystubble, Dekker was delineating a class of his compatriots as he 
saw them, and from an artistic point of view the merit of the book 
was increased by the introduction of the coffee merchant with con- 
scientious scruples. He had little pleasure in his creation, for his 
attention was absorbed by “that splendid empire of Insulinde that 
winds round the equator like a girdle of emerald,” a realm of which 
his contemporaries had never heard, and about which, notwith- 
standing his anticipations, they cared very little. 

As a writer, Multatuli’s fame will not rest upon the Maz Havelaar 
alone. He wrote much and most of his writings reach a high 
standard. To the student of modern Dutch literature the period 
1860-1880, which is essentially the Multatuli decade, with one man, 
Dekker, pre-eminently above his fellow artists, is one of renaissance 
and development, and the more perfectly the man began to under- 
stand his position the more restrained and lofty became his tone. 
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-To the critic, however, his first great work is more interesting than 
his later writings because it shows him at a period when his mind 
was dominated by one idea, and his genius was as yet unable to 
generalise, The full pronunciamento on his works demands an 
appreciation of his life and history, that pathetic life and history of 
which his letters tell so much ; not from one side only, as his medical 
critics have seen him and his literary admirers and detractors, but 
from all points of view. It is not easy to turn the vase of his life 
round so as to judge correctly the cameo on this, the intaglio on that, 
side. Nor is it a small matter to weigh his power against his 
impotence, to value accurately his insight and his acquaintance with 
the types he describes, to separate his personal impressions and 
momentary, often unformed but never hesitatingly expressed, 
opinions from his well-considered, carefully examined, and staunchly 
maintained principles. That he was a failure, a failure in so far that 
his talents entitled him to a far higher position than he ever reached, 
was as much his own fault as it was his misfortune. The réle of 
reformer, especially that of the militant, vindictively irritable pioneer 
of reform, is never a happy one, and Dekker was constitutionally 
anfit for his self-appointed task. He could not argue patiently, he 
would not write impersonally, he could not be conventional, he could 
not leave sarcasm and satire alone, and the blood of a satirical 
martyr has never fertilised a creed. Therefore his merit as a 
reformer will always be outweighed by his magnificence as a stylist 
and his originality as an author. Politically he scarcely made his 
influence felt either in Insulinde or in Holland; as a literary man 
he will always rank high, for he has left his mark upon the literature 
of his country, and he bas become the creator of a cult whose prin- 
ciples are sincerity, truthfulness, and purity of diction. Young 
Holland knows no master greater than Multatuli, and no writer 
before or since his time has influenced Datch literature to the extent 
which he has done. He gave it a few new words, but he wielded 
the old language in a new way, wonderfully, with amazing precision 
and brilliant audacity. He taught his followers that language was 
a vehicle for thought, not a cloak to hide its absence, and that no 
one could write well unless he thought well. Above all, his 
insistence was upon absolate faithfulness of expression, and in his 
writings there are few sentences which do not give his meaning 
accurately and clearly, possibly in the fewest words. It may be that 
in some respects he handles his subjects too didactically, that he 
makes no allowance for his readers’ own knowledge, and that he is 
too eager to put forward his particular theories, often founded upon 
flimsy premises, but even where these mistakes are apparent he 
maintains his brilliancy of expression and his beauty of style. It is 
not from the Max Havelaar alone that he can be judged, although 
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it is true that he never surpassed portions of that epic. In the 
Havelaar his concern is solely with the Javanese; he has not yet 
come to the knowledge that all humanity suffers and that there were 
other Multatulis besides Max. In the Jdeas, a number of volumes 
published at different periods and containing what is perhaps his 
best piece, ‘‘ The Tale of Woutertje Pieterse,” he shows that Insu- 
linde has become the world to him, and that he is able to fight as 
well for mankind in general as he fought for the oppressed Javanese. 
In the Love-Letters, published soon after the Havelaar, this transi- 
tion from the particular to the general is already perceivable, 
although “the roll of East Indian thunder” can still be heard. In 
the later volume of the Jdeas he definitely shows his position and 
becomes, as it were, the Heine of Holland. The “ world pain” was 
his now, as it had been the German poet's, and his soul became 
resigned, less vehement, more poetical than it had been before. Of 
his poetry and dramatic work it is impossible to speak here except 
briefly. Zhe Bride, his weakest work, was followed, some years 
later, by the Vorstenschool (School for Royalty), a remarkable 
drama which was acted with much success, and which is his best 
work as a poet and playwright. Apart from these two pieces he 
wrote stray verses in his books. In the Havelaar are several such 
productions, characterised by true and genuine poetic feeling, 
running rampant without check of rhyme or metre. In the Love- 
Letters occur ‘ Golgotha” and “The Prayer of an Agnostic,” two 
remarkable poems in blank verse. His poetry, however, is largely 
to be found in his prose writings. ‘“ La poesie des grands hommes,”. 
wrote Lamartine, “‘ est dans les evenements réels de leur vie,” and 
Dekker knew that perfectly well. He used the poetry he found 
around him, “la poesie qui court les rues,” the passion and pity of 
life, the great environment of reality that faced him. He possessed 
the poet’s love for harmony of phrase and beauty, and the artist’s 
admiration for colour and arrangement. Above all he had the 
power of sympathetic observation. His value as a creator is less 
than his work as a sketcher. His strength lay in photographing 
an impression in words, and, like Zola, he concerned himself not so 
much with characters as with temperaments. His men and women 
are not absolutely typical in all respects; they represent some 
special feature more highly developed because he thought that 
feature more important. He is greatest when he is passionate and 
sincere, cold where he is too much of a stylist, as in the Million 
Studies, weakest where he attempts to graft scientific disquisitions 
upon the delicacy of his fancy. His polemics are harsh and 
hammerlike when they deal with theories; they become sparkling 
and crystalline when his concern is with men and principles, for, 
above all, he was a humanist before he was a writer. What he: 
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called his realism was often his imagination, and yet, as can be seen 
from that amazingly interesting budget of letters published after his 
death, no man drew less upon his imagination than he did in writing 
the Havelaar. For when his position is carefully considered it will 
be seen that Edward Douwes Dekker was the first literary 
impressionist of Holland, and as such one of the most interesting 
studies in the literature of modern Europe. 


C. Louis Lrrpoupt. 





THE OLD FAITH AND THE NEW. 


Some months past the sensation caused in Germany by the Emperor's 
letter, on the subject of Biblical criticism, drew the attention of the 
general public to the great religious question of the day: not to the 
embittered and trivial disputes about ritual, but to the crucial 
inquiry as to the truth of Christianity itself. 

Though drawing attention to the matter will scarcely have the 
effect the Emperor desired, we cannot but feel grateful that he did 
so. Whether his views were mistaken or not, they were un- 
doubtedly sincere, and represent the opinions of a large portion of 
the public. They are held even by an enormously influential body 
like our own Church. The substance of the Emperor's letter was, 
that it is irreligious to question the doctrines of the Church, as to 
do so is to “shatter the most sacred position of laymen, the founda 
tions of belief.” To the daily increasing numbers of those who 
believe that moral and intellectual progress, and hence social welfare, 
are dependént on the earnest search for truth, these opinions appear 
disastrous in the extreme. 

Turning back to an old account of the Church Congress, held 
last autumn, what does one see? The subject appointed for con- 
sideration was: “‘ Bible study and teaching, and the position and 
responsibility of the clergy and laity in relation to modern criticiem 
and its influence on theology.” There could have been no better 
opportunity for the clergy to acknowledge how much of the Bible, 
which was once sincerely believed in, is now known to be untrue. 
And yet the endeavour throughout seems to have been, not to 
decide as to what doctrines the clergy were, or were not, to teach as 
true, and so to clear themselves of the charge of deliberately teaching 
what they, as educated men, could not believe. It seems rather to 
have been to concede to truth as little as possible; only what is 
absolutely necessary if the Church is to maintain its existence even 
amongst the unintelligent and the ignorant. 

Canon Kirkpatric is reported to have said in his epeech : 


“He did not plead that the processes or results of modern criticism 
should often, if ever, be directly discussed in the pulpit. In many 
churches they would be utterly out of place, and would only perplex and 
annoy, but he believed they must be taken careful account of in deter- 
mining the way in which the Old Testament was taught if the faith of the 
next generation was to be spared an abrupt and perilous shock.” 
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The faith of the present generation has already sustained an 
abrupt and perilous shock, and why then should the truth not be 
preached from the pulpit? Because, says Canon Kirkpatric, it 
would perplex and annoy. How many of us are not perplexed now 
by the glaring inconsistencies of faith and fact? Did Christ 
hesitate to preach the truth because it would perplex and annoy ? 
Assuredly not. He perplexed and annoyed to such purpose that 
His enemies crucified Him to prevent Him preaching. 

The Rev. E. C. S. Gibson, alluding to the Book of Genesis and 
the Prophets, urged that, though not strictly accurate, they were 
“an exposition of the eternal principles in the language of time.” 
The Old Testament is only an exposition of eternal principles in so 
far as it is historically true, as all history is, and much of it is 
nothing but the gross superstition of an ignorant and barbarous 
people. Were the subject under discussion the teaching of history, 
and not the teaching of religion, the casuistry employed at the 
Church Congress would not be tolerated for a moment. A professor 
of history who allowed his pupils to believe that Greek myths were 
historical facts would not be held excused if he pleaded that the 
myths were an “exposition of eternal principles in the language of 
time”; and neither can the Church be excused for permitting 
children to be taught the Old Testament as true, as they are con- 
stantly taught, even now, al] over England. The members of the 
Church Congress apparently belonged to that class of philosophers 
of whom George Eliot remarked: ‘ While admitting that the radii 
of a circle are equal, or nearly so, they will urge that geometry 
should not be pushed too far.” 

The Rev. E. C. S. Gibson also maintained that “they must 
always bear in mind that they were debtors both to the wise and 
the unwise. To shut their eyes to the new teaching was to forget 
their debt to the wise, while to be always eager to proclaim the 
latest (and still unverified) theory, and point out the newest lights, 
was to disregard their debt to the unwise.” The latter advice was 
unnecessary. Sarely the duty of the Church is to teach the truth 
from the pulpit, not to let the wise learn it how they may and to 
leave the unwise as they are. That is not Christianity. Was it to 
the wise our Lord preached, and was it through the wise His gospel 
spread ? It is to the unwise, the childlike and ignorant that simple 
truths most directly appeal. It is not the theology and dogma of 
Christianity that win the love of children. It is the simple. human 
story—it is the love of Christ, ‘‘ with the divine compassion in His 
eyes.” And religion appeals to the unwise as it does to children. 
While the story of the Crucifixion remains it will never harm the 
ignorant to hear pagan theory of the Atonement denied, and if the 
Sermon on the Mount is read to then, it will not matter who wrote 
the Gospel of St. John. 
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The Church Congress carefully and consistently ignored the main 
point of the question—that is, how far criticism has affected not 
only the minor but the cardinal doctrines of Christianity. The 
questions at issue to-day are far graver than that of the origin of 
the Book of Genesis. They are those of the divinity of Christ and 
of miracles. It will not help any one in doubt if the Church, 
instead of facing their difficulties, seeks to allay uncertainty by 
ignoring the vital questions at issue, and contents itself by admitting 
thirty years later than all other educated classes that the Book of 
Genesis is not to be taken literally. These questions will have to 
be considered some day, and soon, No doubt many good and 
devout men amongst the clergy refrain from a candid treatment of 
religious beliefs from purely humane and disinterested motives. 
They fear to cause suffering by disturbing the beliefs of the many 
whose only consolation in this sorrowful life depends on their faith. 
The unhappiness they fear to cause is greatly exaggerated. A fixed 
faith, untroubled by doubt, has never been a characteristic of those 
to whom religion is all in all. Those who have never doubted 
have never loved and have never thought. Of all most piteous 
and agonised doubt what can compare to that of the dying Christ ?— 
“My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me.” There are 
relatively few whose happiness is affected by their beliefs. Most 
human beings nominally accept what they happen to be taught, but 
as a matter of fact they neither believe nor disbelieve; they have 
little imagination and don’t think. Problematic compensation in 
a hereafter affords them, in time of trouble, no real consolation at 
all. Experience of life shows that when the conventional phrases 
of religious consolation are repeated they are met with irritated 
protest, or are acquiesced in hypocritically to hide a want of feeling. 
The Church has insisted that happiness is the last thing we should 
care about, and on this ground has condemned doctrines that further 
social amelioration as immoral, How then can it justify sacrificing 
most of the present, and all the future, generation to maintain a 
false faith on the plea that it keeps a few people happy ? Utilitarians 
and the Church alike believe in the terrible necessity of sacrifice, 
but the former believe in it when it fulfils some human purpose, the 
latter only as a means of propitiating God. 

Another reason that deters some of the clergy from discussing 
the cardinal doctrines of Christianity is that the question presents 
itself to them : “‘If we take away the Virgin-birth, the Resurrection, 
and miracles from Christianity, what remains?” They recognise 
that national irreligion has always meant national depravity. It 
appears to them that they only have a choice between two evils: to 
preach the truth and destroy religion, or to maintain the old religion, 
which, if not historically true, is at least symbolical of spiritual 
truths. They regard the latter as the lesser evil of the two. It is 
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surely a mistake to consider that truth can be irreligions. The 
misery of the world, the suffering of the innocent and the helpless, 
the unutterable sadness of life, could only lead the thoughtfal to 
the awful position which the genius of the Greeks represented in 
the story of Prometheus—haters of a cruel God—or to the still 
more hopeless dread that good and evil, life and death, are chance 
alone, if it were not for one saving fact, that a few great men like 
Christ believed in, and died to testify to, a loving God. It is the 
one barrier between us and utter scepticism—blank despair. Why 
do men love those they do not know, those who are to come after 
them, if there is not some attraction, some unknown power which 
we can only describe as the love of God, urging them on the path 
of self-sacrifice and duty? This alone can give any hope of an 
ultimate aim in life beyond our knowledge, which we might call 
good. Is not then the love and veneration of Christ, the Son of 
Man, religion, and need Christianity die because we no longer 
believe in Christ’s miraculous birth? Picture the Church Christ, 
the Son of Almighty God. What has He done for us? Long ago 
he laid down His life to appease an unjust God, but the sacrifice 
was useless; misery and suffering remain with us still, and He 
does no more. Not a day passes which does not witness cruel, 
merciless suffering and grief, and the Son of God looks on and 
never stays His hand. He is deaf to the entreaties of bereaved 
parents, to the moans of suffering children, to the reproaches of the 
betrayed and the wronged. What does the world lose in losing a 
belief in Him? And then picture Christ, the Son of Man, the 
mighty genius, the great and loving heart, who taught the poor in 
simple words a morality which is the outcome of the truest philo- 
sophy, the deepest wisdom. ‘To all who believe in Him, He is the 
only Light to lighten the darkness. He is the great lover of man- 
kind who proved His sincerity upon the Cross; and upon them in 
the worst moments of doubt in God, when it is impossible to see 
beyond the misery and vice and transitoriness of life around us, the 
image of the crucified Saviour looks down to help their unbelief. 
True Christians have no fear of truth at all. It is not humane 
motives, however, which prevent a large party in the Church from 
approaching the doubts and difficulties of the present time. 

. Many members of the Church fear that, if on these essential points 
it allowed that the old doctrines were superseded by the advance of 
knowledge, it would own itself to be a fallible human institution, 
and so risk at any rate a temporary loss of prestige, power and 
revenue. Is it likely to run that risk? Not if we may trust the 
inferences to be drawn from history and experience. It is too 
much to expect of any large body of men. The whole responsibility 
of the doctrine, morality and efficiency of the Church rests with the 
laity. 
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This aspect of the question, so often ignored by the public, is a 
fact of soch importance that it is essential to devote a little time to 
its demonstration. It may be laid down as an axiom that the 
proportion of selfish men to unselfish men is overwhelming, and this 
being so, it follows that every large class or profession is, on the 
whole, selfish. There is no instance on record of any class of men, 
in apy time, in any country, which has not placed its own interests 
before those of the general public wherever, and exactly as far as, it 
has been able to. There are rare cases in history of a body of men, 
never a very large body, sacrificing their personal interests on 
principle, as for instance the Free Kirkers in Scotland ; but this has 
only kappened under great emotional excitement, and has always 
been the stupendous effort of a moment, never the habitual charac- 
teristic of a class. Apart from these exceptions it is only necessary 
to review the record of any or every profession to see that not only 
are they selfish, but that their selfishness augments or decreases 
according to their opportunities for indulging it. 

Consider politicians—in their foremost ranks stand the great 
historical figures of brave and patriotic statesmen ; but beyond these 
comes the van, politicians as a class. What is their record? It 
must suffice to consider here those of our own country, but the same 
applies to politicians all over Europe, Asia, and especially America. 
lt was not before the eighteenth century that politicians, yer se, came 
to the fore to any great extent. Before that they were under the 
shadow of the Church and Crown. In the eighteenth century they 
were more shamelessly corrupt and dishonest than nowadays we can 
easily imagine. Provided they and their relatives had places, 
pensions and bribes sufficient, the interests of the public were 
sacrificed or forgotten. It is only since reform after reform has 
been forced on Parliament by the people, and checks placed on the 
rapacity of members, that politicians have become ordinarily honest 
men, and it is fear of the public that keeps them so. As for Irish 
politicians, has not Ireland been sold by her politicians, in reality 
and figuratively ? Yet the duty of politicians is to look after the 
national welfare. 

Take again the army as a class—in every historical instance ia 
which the army has been the supreme power in a State, both before 
the Praetorian Guards sold the Empire to the highest bidder and 
after, till our own day, it has abused it. Recent events have shown 
how necessary it is that public opinion should be strong enough to 
exercise a wholesome restraint on our army. It is too much to 
say that the Remount scandal proves that officers as a class are 
dishonest, but at least it proves that they are no better than 
politicians. It has been but too apparent in the late war that 
personal influence has been used for private interests, and lives 
were lost and the country endangered in consequence, notwith- 
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standing that the only raison d'étre of the army is to defend the 
country. 

Take, again, educational men; they are the same. Just as the 
literati in China oppose the introduction of Western knowledge 
owing to their vested interest in the teaching of Confucianism, so 
do Oxford and Cambridge dons insist on the retention of Greek in 
the University examinations, irrespective of educational utilily, 
though their profession is to educate. 

As to lawyers, we have the reputed saying of Lord Romilly: ‘Our 
law system was invented for the creation of costs, not for the 
administration of justice.” 

The callous selfishness of the aristocracy has only been rivalled 
by that of the bureaucracies. To know to what extent of wanton 
extravagance, of idleness, tyranny and vice human nature can reach, 
we have but to think of France and Rome, and as we think of 
France we remember that the hairdressers alone amongst the 
Parisian poor were royalists during the revolution, so easy is it to 
trace self-interest in the actions of every class, high and low. 

It is notorious that bureaucracies oppress, harass and exploit the 
people they are paid to look after in every country in which they 
are the supreme power, uncontrolled by public opinion. India has 
been cited as an example of a conscientious bureaucracy, and we 
often plame ourselves on the superior moral qualities of the Briton 
it is supposed to exhibit, yet if we compare the Indian bureaucracy 
with the Russian, for instance, we see at once that outward circum- 
stances fully account for the difference between the two. Russian 
officials are poorly paid, they have extraordinary powers, and in a 
land of spies, with no free Press, they are unchecked by public 
opinion. In India our officials are very well paid and it would be 
against their interests to risk a loss of their position. Public opinion, 
accentuated by party feeling, is so strong that they lose their place 
at once if detected in the pettiest act of oppression, and the natives, 
aware of this, can defend themselves. When India was beyond the 
sphere of public opinion to a great extent our records were by no 
means 80 clean. 

Stringent laws have been found necessary to prevent shopkeepers 
adulterating food, to protect the lives of seamen from the greed of 
shipowners, the public against doctors who keep private asylums, 
even to protect children against their parents. 

In every class we can think of the same fact is apparent; as the 
power of that class diminishes relatively to the power of other 
classes ; as public opinion, and through it law, is brought to bear on 
that class, so do its morals improve, its members grow honest, and, 
respecting the public welfare, become, to paraphrase Dryden : 

“‘ Born to be saved, even in their own despite, 
Because they could not help but acting right.” 
VoL, 160.— No. 4. 2H 
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In no case has the axiom that all large bodies of men are selfish 
been more conspicuously and conclusively proved than in the history 
of the Chureh. The Christian Church of all denominations, founded 
by Christ the humble, the merciful, the just, has in times past been 
distinguished beyond every class by .its cruelty, rapaciousness and 
worldly ambition. The tyranny of the Inquisition has only been 
rivalled by that of the Scotch clergy; the licentiousness of Rome 
has only been surpassed by that of the Anabaptists of Munster. 
In every country in Europe the interests of the flock have been 
ruthlessly sacrificed to the pleasures of the shepherds. There is no 
space here to recall all the iniquities of the Church, its ghastly 
annals written in blood and flame ; but no student of history can be 
insensible to the feeling of horror at human depravity which a con- 
siderable pcrtion of its history provokes. The reason of this is 
obvious, and it is unjust to consider the clergy exceptionally corrupt, 
as though religion itself had a demoralising influence. In the past 
the Church was sincerely believed to be supported by divine 
authority : it was held in more fear and reverence than any other 
class, and therefore, because more powerful, less criticised and less 
controlled, has been more selfish and more unscrupulous; and this, 
not because the clergy were worse than other men, but because they 
were exactly the same. They had splendid opportunities and made 
use of them. 

Step by step as we follow the history of Christianity the same 
phenomena is apparent. From the time Christ founded his religion 
every new sect of that religion has originated in some earnest moral 
genius with a small band of devoted adherents, all men exceptional 
for their unselfish enthusiasm ; but as surely as that sect extends in 
power and influence does the religious element wane, and its actions 
become selfish and unscrupulous. Not only is this apparent, but 
another fact of even greater importance to note becomes evident, 
namely: In every instance in which a Church has been in need of 
reformation, if any reformers have sought to regenerate it they 
have signally failed; there has been a schism, and they have founded 
a new denomination. Never once has any large Church been 
reformed from within, that is by the main body of its representa- 
tives. There is nothing surprising in this: no class has been 
known to abolish its own privileges. In all cases in which a Church 
has been reformed without a schism, it has been reformed, not from 
within, but from the outward pressure of the public, for the 
majority of men morals are compulsory, and not the result of 
inward conviction. When Churches have been thus reformed in 
spite of themselves, because the selfishness of their human nature 
has been restrained by laws, or fear for their own existence, we see 
that in proportion to each Church’s loss of temporal power, and to 
the strength and quality of the public opinion brought to bear on it, 
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its morality and efficiency have increased. The French Revolution 
brought about the reform of the French Church, though, as recent 
events prove, the revolutionary methods were too sudden and drastic 
to be of lasting benefit. The same causes as those which led to the 
Revolution reformed our own Church—the spread of knowledge, 
the spread of scepticism, which lessened the authority, and hence 
the power of the Church. The Church from that time has been 
obliged to maintain its position ever more and more by its moral 
pretensions than by its temporal power, In other words it has had 
to reform since it became dependent on public opinion. 

To sum up, history proves beyond doubt that every large class 
will abuse its power and neglect its duty, will further its own 
interests and neglect those of the public, unless the public can and 
will protect itself. The Church has never been an exception to the 
rule. 

This is what is meant when it is said that with the public rests 
the responsibility of the morality and the efficiency of the Church. 

There are two means of regenerating the Church; either some of 
the clergy, brave enough to face obloquy, hatred, and misrepresenta- 
tion, must come forward and, boldly refusing to repeat creeds 
they think false, to teach or preach what they do not believe, 
create a schism ; or else the public must bring strong pressure to 
bear on the Church. The latter is the better method of the two. 
It avoids the heart-barning, sorrow, and cruel misunderstanding, 
the scandals and recriminations bound to ensue from a great 
religious controversy. 

The public does not as yet seem to realise its dutyin this respect. It 
appears indifferent as to what the Church teaches. This passive 
attitude is due partly to laziness, partly to a survival of the belief 
that the Church is a divine institution, with which the laity have no 
right to interfere. Church history stamps this belief as blasphemous, 
but unfortunately it is too rarely read. If the public would but 
keep in mind that the Church is a profession—a body of men paid, 
often very highly paid, to teach the public religion—the matter 
would be simplified. The public would then consider itself entitled 
to, and bound to, exact that it fulfilled its duty, just as they exact 
the same from the army or any other profession. There are two 
things of supreme moment which the public ought to demand from 
the Church, a negative and a positive. The former is that the 
Church should no longer recite creeds, nor preach or teach anything 
that is known to be untrue, or teach as true what is doubtful. The 
latter is that the Church should teach and preach Christian morality 
a great deal more than it does at present. 

Let us begin by considering the first of these demands, The 
Church, as witnessed by the last Church Congress, agrees with the 
spirit of the German Emperor's letter—that it is better that the 
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common people should believe what is false than to perplex them by 
teaching them thetruth. To disturb the faith of any one is held to 
be a crime, while to maintain, by tacitly acknowledging, a false 
faith is no crime. In his letter the German Emperor expressed the 
view that Professor Delitzch’s conclusions, even if they were true, 
should not be made public. He says: ‘‘ Asa theologian by pro- 
fession he can state in the form of theological treatises, theses, 
hypotheses, and theories, as well as convictions, which it would not 
be proper to advance in a popular letter or book,” and the Charch 
echoes this sentiment in theory and practice. It has no respect for 
trath as truth, The first question the Church asks is not “Is this 
dogma true?” It is ‘‘ Will the belief in this dogma have beneficia) 
results ?” 

The following quotations from such a book as Contentio Veritas 
(by six Oxford tutors) are sufficient to prove the trath of the above 
assertions : 

“ Religion, when it confines itself strictly to its own province, 
never speaks in the past. . . . History as history is not its business. 
. . . Its object as an intellectual faculty is to see things as they are, 
not to discover how they came to be.” (An intellectual faculty cannot 
see things as they are without discovering how they came to be.) 
‘“‘ When the theologian puts historical propositions into his creed he 
does so because he is convinced that there are important truths, in 
the spiritual order, which are dependent on, or inseparable from, 
those events in the past.” Now, if any spiritual truth is dependent 
on events of the past, ‘“‘ history as history” 7s the business of the 
Church ; and, moreover, if an event is proved not to have taken 
place, the spiritual truth dependent on that event cannot be true, 
according to the most elementary logic. To continue quoting, a 
little further on we find: “ Let us then ask ourselves ‘ Whet is the 
truth, in the spiritual order, which it is intended to protect by the 
doctrines of the Virgin-birth, Resurrection, and Ascension?’ The 
answer is plain, it is the identification of the man Christ Jesus with 
the word of God. The Church held and still holds that this identi- 
fication is of vital importance, the articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesia” ; 
and again: ‘The whole history is beyond question honeycombed 
with false statements which must go for ever uncorrected... . It 
is therefore barely honest to assert, as some have done, that on the 
historical evidence only either the discourses of Christ, or his miracles, 
or his reeurrection, are absolutely certain.” It is here admitted 
that no proof can be given that the Virgin-birth, Miracles, Aecension, 
are true, yet according to Cententio Veritas, because these doctrines 
protect a spiritual truth, “the identification of the man Christ Jesus 
with the word of God,” they are still an essential part of Christianity. 
Kithe: those doctrines are true or nct true, and the question of their 
truth cannot be put aside. If not true they cannot protect a spiritual 
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trath ; if not true “the identification of the man Christ Jesus with 
the word of God ” is not a spiritual truth. 

Nothing is more profoundly true than that spiritual truths are 
revealed and confirmed by historical truths; and this being so, the 
position taken up by the Church with regard to truth is all the 
more unintelligible, A spiritual truth is utterly incompatible with 
historical inaccuracy. History proves that teaching historical 
inaccuracies as spiritual truths has always done immeasurable harm. 
Men are not so illogical as is usually supposed. They act up to 
their beliefs, more or less, and if those beliefs are untrue the conse- 
quences are awful. As Thackeray says: “I believe that it is by 
persons believing themselves to be right that nine-tenths of the 
tyranny of this world has been perpetrated. Arguing on that con- 
venient premiss, Father Dominic would burn a score of Jews in the 
presence of the Most Catholic King, and the Archbishops of Toledo 
and Salamanca sing Amen. Protestants were roasted, Jesuits were 
hung and quartered at Smithfield, and witches burnt at Salem, and 
all by worthy people who believed that they had the best authority 
for their actions.” If men’s beliefs are unreasonable the fault lies 
with those in authority, who teach them, Tho mass of men, toiling 
hard for their living, have no time to verify religious dogmas, and 
all the more terrible then must be the indictment against those who 
deceive in the slightest degree on such matters. 

The importance of truth in religious teaching cannot be exag- 
gerated. Throughout history we find that whenever a religion is 
popularly believed in (and is thus, whether true or false, what all 
religion ought to be, the philosophy of life) its effects are far-reaching, 
deep-rooted, incalculable; and further, we see that in every point 
in which these religions have taught what is false, their immense 
influence has wrought unmitigated evil; while in every respect in 
which they have taught the truth they have brought men progress 
and civilisation, civilisation as taken to mean social amelioration, not 
mere accumulation of wealth. Want of space only permits of two 
illustrations of this fact; but the most cursory glance at the records 
of humanity show that it can be proved incontestably. 

In India the population still believe in their religion, and hence it 
is their philosophy of life. Believing in falsehoods, in the divine 
origin of their castes, in the depravity of women, and the sacredness 
of the cow, &c., we have the manifest result, the “ Unchanging 
East.” No progress, no patriotism, no cohesion, and, were it not 
for the British, no security against oppression and tyranny, no 
national prosperity, only widespread misery and want illuminated by 
the luxury of Oriental Courts. Many sentimental writers on the 
East dwell on the contented, peaceful lives of the natives, and 
partly attribute it to the firmness of their religious faith. They are 
strangely blind to the fact that it is not their faith that makes them 
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happy, but the British Government, a very practical Providence, 
which protects them from the injustice and miseries they suffered in. . 
olden times, and allows them to live in peace, in a climate which 
necessitates few wants, and little exertion to supply those wants; a 
Government which has forcibly suppressed the most hideous features 
of their religion. 

Compare the religion, or rather the conglomeration of religions, 
in India with Christianity, and it will be seen that the falsehoods of 
Christianity quite as effectually retarded progress as those of any 
heathen religion; the only thing that made progress possible in 
Europe was the spread of scepticism in the dogmas of theology. 
Every false dogma which the Church has fiercely fought to preserve 
has been a curse to mankind; every truth which the Church has 
neglected has proved a blessing. Take, for example, the literal 
inspiration of the Bible. What would be the logical result of thie 
false belief? Just what history shows occurred. Every new truth 
discovered, if not in accordance with the statements contained in 
the records of the semi-savage tribes of ancient Israel, was condemned 
as unchristian and incompatible with a belief in God, and European 
progress was indefinitely retarded in consequence. 

The whole problem of life for mankind is to know how best to 
adapt themselves to facts, or to their environment, as is usually said ; 
and if they are misled as to the facts to which they have to adapt 
themselves, it stands to reason that the results cannot fail to be 
disastrous. However sincere, therefore, the reasoning of the Church 
may be, it is unphilosophic and pernicious. 

As the Church condemned Galileo, derided Bentham, thundered 
anathemas against Darwin, so to-day it reserves for itself the honour 
of being the only upholder of the thesis that teaching the truth is 
dangerous to Christianity and to morals. It behoves the Church to 
remember that in so doing it shows no faith at all; to allow the few 
who are consoled by their religious creed to believe what is not true, 
for fear of disturbing their faith, is to betray their trust. It is to 
imply that Christianity rests only on doubtful propositions, and 
amounts to proclaiming it nothing better than a pious fraud. 

Such being the attitude of the Church towards truth, the duty of 
the laity is clear. They must be honest themselves if they wish the 
Church to be honest. Are they? No,theyare not, The majority 
of the educated laity no longer believe in the divinity of Christ, or 
in miracles, yet they go to Church, recite the creeds, and behave in 
every way as if they did believe, unless, going to the other extreme, 
they act as though they thought religion ridiculous and bourgeoise. 
Were the laity to exert themselves sufficiently to protest, they could 
soon bring about a reform. If all those who do not believe the 
creeds were to remain seated in Church when they were recited, as 
evidence of their disbelief, if they were to openly avow their opinions, 
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instead of concealing them as though they were wicked, if parents 
_were to see that their children were not taught what they hold to 

be faise, this attitude would bring home to the general public that 
the teaching of the Church was no longer held in respect by the 
educated classes, and the Church in self-defence would have to 
choose between teaching the truth, or else, shutting its doors on all 
the most earnest-minded and intelligent, degenerating into the effete 
custodian of vulgar superstition. 

We must now consider the second, the positive, demand which 
should be made of the Church, i ¢, that it should teach Christian 
morality systematically as its chief business, not incidentally as 
though of secondary importance to Church services and theological 
dogmas. ; 

The Church is a body of educated men, a highly organised institu- 
tion, wealthy, powerful, with long established authority ; above all 
and beyond all it has the unique opportunity of influencing the 
thoughts, feelings, ideas of men from one generation to another by 
being able to gather together every week immense numbers of 
young and old, rich and poor, of both sexes, ready to listen, ready 
to be taught. How does it avail itself of this unparalleled power ? 
Twice or three times every’ Sunday innumerable congregations 
assemble, innumerable sermons are preached, and totally wasted. 
The majority of people have not the vaguest notions of morality 
beyond that enforced by the law courts, and yet they go to Church 
to learn nothing except that religion has no connection with life, at 
any rate not with this life. In ninety-nine churches out of a hundred 
the public patiently listen to the veriest nonsense—it is not too 
strong a word—being preached from the pulpit ; meaningless rhetoric 
which can only serve to bring the House of God into contempt. 

The knowledge of morality, which was only empirical in the days 
of Christ, is now more or less scientific ; yet the advance which has 
been made in the study of ethics has but served to confirm the truth 
of the profound aphorisms of Christ. If the object of the Church 
be to further Christianity, could it not teach Christian morals 
scientifically ? Christ’s teaching is the direct teaching of general 
ideas, of the leading moral principles, Mercy, Justice, Charity ; and 
what ideas have been so little understood? For well-nigh two 
thousand years Christianity has been a dead letter. Experience has 
shown that the majority of men cannot grasp general ideas, unless 
their minds are led up to them by the inductive method. It is only 
now, when the advance of knowledge and thought is proving and 
illustrating the truth of Christ’s precepts, that Christianity is coming 
to life, but it will not attain its full splendour until it is carefully 
and scientifically taught. Men have never believed, and acted up 
to their belief, in a religion until their reason, such as it is, has been 
convinced that their faith is true. In this unhappy world it is easier 
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to convince men of the truth of a cruel superstition than to convince 
them of the hope that lies in a higher form of belief, and yet it is 
said that the work of the Church is over: the work of the Church 
has not begun. 

All the moral precepts of Christ could be taught and illustrated 
from science, history, and literature in such a way as to make the 
people understand them, and so convince their minds. A few, 
lamentably few, of the clergy have done this, -but most of them 
cannot have the very great ability such teaching requires; the 
spirit of Christianity is Mercy and Justice, and only the highest 
intellects can fully understand and teach those synonymous words. 
Many of the clergy, least able to preach, spread Christianity by the 
example of their lives, and at all costs the Church should strive to 
retain them; but surely, because of this, they need not be allowed to 
stultify the power of the Church to teach, by preaching the sermons 
we hear in our churches, Those who are not duly qualified to preach 
should be obliged to read sermons. 

Is it paradoxical to suggest that the Church should welcome, and 
should teach from the works of all men of genius who, in searching 
after new truths, have rediscovered Christianity, such men as 
Bentham, Mill and Spencer, Henry George, or General Booth, or 
Ferri? How could the truth and justice of the Christian principle, 
“ Father, forgive them, for they kdow not what they do,” be more 
effectually brought home to the public (the public who in general 
deny its truth when stated as a principle without demonstration) 
than by interesting a congregation, and impressing it on its mind, 
with a brief and vivid account of the work of Lombroso and 
Ferri ; what could more fittingly illustrate the text than the con- 
cluding words of Ferri's “ Les Criminels”: “ Et alors on s’inspirera 
des verites de la science anthropologic et de la psychiatrie, pour 
nous defendre, sans haine, des criminels, des fous, des dégénérés : 
mais on n’ oubliera pour eux la pitie et la justice, dues a ceux qui, 
sans vouloir la faire porter a d'autres, gardent pour eux mémes 
dans leur lente et seculaire agonie la terrible condamnation a la 
douleur.” 

Facts can be understood and grasped as easily by the uneducated 
as by the educated, and facts alone are required to teach Chris- 
tianity. A little salutary teaching might not be out of place in 
West-End churches. Elementary Christianity might be taught 
from a few text-books of political economy, such precepts as for 
instance that unproductive expenditure, wanton extravagance, was 
not good for the poor, because good for trade. The most ordinary 
intelligence can understand this if lucidly explained. 

In holding aloof from the makers of modern thought the 
Church makes it impossible for any one except those who are either 
insincere, or of mediocre intelligence, to enter the Church. If, 
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while busy looking after its vested interests in theology, the Church 
excludes from its service the best intellect of the country ; if it has 
no courage, and no honesty, the time will come when the body of 
the people will turn away from it with the reproach : “‘ We hungered 
and thirsted after righteousness, and ye sent usempty away.” ‘“ The 
hungry sheep looked up and were not fed.” But if the Church, 
with the large and liberal mind of its founder, remembers His 
saying: ‘Those who are not against Me are with Me;” if it is a 
faithful shepherd, and, disregarding all worldly interests in the 
search for truth, stretches forth its hands to all true followers of 
Christ, from under the shelter of its arms, purified and regenerated, 
will arise a new and mighty faith—mightier than the old whicli is 
already dying. 

In conclusion the author must expressly state that throughout 
this article when the Church is alluded to, all denominations 
of the Protestant Church are intended to be included in the 
term, and it is to the main body of the Church alone to which 
criticism has referred. Never for one instant has the author for- 
gotten the numbers of heroic and devoted men amongst the 
clergy, who, sincere in their beliefs, without reward and without 
recognition, far above criticism and beyond reproach, spend their 
lives working amongst the poor, serving their Master, and glori- 
fying God. 

P..%. 





WANT OF CONFIDENCE IN THE 
CLERGY. 


THE increasing want of confidence in the clergy by the laity is a 
subject that is attracting the attention of those in authority in the 
Church. That there is such a feeling there can be little doubt ; 
that it is increasing is also equally clear ; though fortunately as yet it 
is by no means universal. The causes of this want of confidence 
are many, and probably every Churchman who expresses an opinion 
about it, will be apt to find the chief cause of it in the neglect of 
some principle which he thinks essertial to Church life. The High 
Churchman will probably find it in the supremacy of Parliament 
over the Church ; in the ferocity and fanaticism of the Protestant 
Party ; in the extreme caution and worldly wisdom of the episco- 
pate; and in the ignorance and neglect of Catholic principles 
generally. The Low Churchman, on his part, will find it in sacra- 
mentarianism and sacerdotalism and in the Romanising teaching 
and practices of the High Churchman. To these causes he will 
probably add the supineness, timidity, or perhaps even the secret 
sympathy of the Bishops, who cannot or will not stem the torrent 
which he believes threatens to sweep the Establishment away. The 
Broad Churchman will attribute it to the actions of both High and 
Low Churchmen. ‘The former, because they will persist in attempt- 
ing to wind the clock of theological and religious thought and 
progress backwards to medieval times. The latter, because they 
wish to stop it dead short at the Elizabethan Reformation. 

But to what will “‘ the man in the street” attribute it ? 

Before we auswer this question, let us define our ‘‘man in the 
street.” We mean by him the average man, not very ‘“‘ keen” on 
religious observances, but at the same time, “after the inward 
man,” moral and religious. His ‘“religiousness”” being shown by 
his sympathy with all that he believes is making for the better- 
ment of mankind, and by his willingness to assist such movements 
when he is asked to do so, and sometimes even when he is not. 
His conversation is certainly not characteristically religious, and he 
probably is not very often seen at church services and philanthropic 
mee tings ; but his heart is good, his judgment is sound, and his 
reli gion comes out on rare occasions and causes then, even to those 
who think they know him, a shock of surprise. Now, to what will 
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this type of man—and ke is a very common type, in fact the great 
centre of public opinion in this country—attribute the want of 
confidence in the clergy? We believe that first and foremost he 
will attribute it to the personality of the clergy themselves. To 
him his clergyman’s personality is incomprehensible, it is also 
unpleasant, or at least unattractive ; hence he has but little con- 
fidence in him. 

Is this attitude of the average man the result of blind prejudice 
or gross unspirituality ? We cannot think so, for we find when we 
know him, that he is neither unjust nor atheistic. 

And here let it be said, the want of confidence in the clergyman 
is not due to the unspirituality of the clergy either. 

The fact is, that the clergyman for the most part does not in the 
least understand the average layman, though he thinks that he does 
so thoroughly ; and the average man does not understand his clergy- 
man either. The clergyman in many cases seems to him to have 
so little appreciation of, and to make so little endeavour to enter 
into, the real difficulties of modern religious faith and practice. 
Hence the layman sees him calmly making almost impossible 
demands on his faith, and setting absurd and irritating restrictions 
to his practice. Ona the one hand, he hears the High Church 
clergyman telling his parishioners that they must believe and 
practise so and so, because the Church tells them to. And the 
average layman, though he may never have réfd the Articles xix. 
and xxi. of his Church, the former of which notes that the Churches 
of Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch and Rome have erred in faith 
and practice; and the latter of which asserts that even General 
Councils have erred “even in things pertaining unto God,” feels 
that the Church consists of a body of fallible men who are no better 
able to decide infallibly what is truth than is the Royal Society. 

On the other hand, he hears the Low Church clergyman telling 
his flock that they must believe and do so and sv, because the Bible 
tells them to. But the average man no more believes in scriptural 
infallibility, than he does in ecclesiastical infallibity, so neither 
reason urged for belief and action, produces conviction with him. 
At the same time he is perfectly willing to believe and practise any- 
thing that can be shown to be right and reasonable. But he does 
demand from his would-be pastors not scholastic subtleties or legal 
quibbles or high-flown inanities, but good sound commonsense reasons 
in favour of the things they urge. And these he very seldom gets. 
Hence he has not much confidence in his clergyman in that par- 
ticular sphere where it is peculiarly the clergyman’s duty to gain it. 

But another reason for the average layman’s want of confidence 
in his clergyman is, that he seems too little of a man. We mean 
man in the sense that Terence meant it—‘ Homo sum: humani 
nihil a me alienum puto,” 
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There seems s0 little about the average clergyman that is really 
human, kindly, commonsense, practical. His manners too often are 
affected or pompous ; his views of things narrow and unreal ; his 
pretentions baseless and absurd. He seems, too, such a stickler for 
trifles, and to have such absurd prejudices, that even although he 
may smoke and have a taste for athletics, his pastoral visits are apt, 
for the men of the house, to produce a feeling of malaise or unholy 
amusement. And what is the cause of this lack-of breadth and 
sympathy in the clergy? We believe it to be due to the type of 
training given to the clergy by many of the theological colleges. 
When the candidate for Holy Orders goes down from the ’Varsity 
he understands his fellow-men (those of his own age at least), and 
he is understood by them. Now, if like his predecessors of forty 
years ago, he received Holy Orders immediately on leaving the 
’Varsity, he would probably remain for all the rest of his life a 
perfectly comprehensible person, and therefore, as he grew in ex- 
perience and knowledge, one on whom the average man would be 
inclined to rely. But he enters a theological college, “ and straight- 
way forgetteth what manner of man he was.” Here he is made 
into an ecclesiastic. And that is the mistake. The average 
Englishman does not understand ecclesiastics, not even those of the 
best Continental type, and perhaps that is why he does not like 
them. At any rate he wants his clergyman to be as much of a 
layman, and as little‘of an ecclesiastic as possible ; but the theological 
colleges for the most part have as their ideal just the opposite, viz., 
to make their student as much of an ecclesiastic, and as little of a 
layman as possible, and seem, moreover, to have a hazy notion that 
the England of to-day is to be won over to ‘‘ whatsoever things are 
true, honourable, just, pure, lovely, and of good report” by means of 
seminary priests. Policemen would be as satisfactory instruments ! 
No doubt the student in his theological college learns much that is 
of benefit to his own spiritual life, and he comes forth, we will 
admit, in many cases a more conscientious and self-denying man, 
but also almost always less lovable, less natural, less reasonable, 
and with a curious tendency to casuistry. Moreover, he comes forth 
bristling, or it may he saturated, with various ecclesiastical notions, 
particularly about the nature of his office in the Church, and the 
nature and office of the Church itself. And his newly-found ideals 
are such, that the average layman neither likes them, nor understands 
them. Hence the young cleric, finding that he is not a persona 
grata to the average man, spends much of his time with the eccle- 
siastical layman (who is sevenfold more ecclesiastical than his 
clergyman) and with women and children. With these he trusts 
for his influence, much more to his official status, than to his person- 
ality and character. And so his character, which is oftentimes really 
religious, active, self-denying, though narrow and prejudiced, suffers 
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still further loss, by being deprived of the society of the average man, 
whose very presence would be a continual suggestion to him to pluck 
feathers from the wings of his ecclesiastical ideals and to stick them 
into the tail of his practical humanity. 

We do not for one moment suppose that it will ever be possible 
for all the members of the National Church to have perfect confi- 
dence in their clergy, and we are not sure, that such a consum- 
mation is to be desired, except in so far, as it is the cutcome of 
the life and character of the clergy themselves. At the same 
time the increase of want of confidence in the clergy is apt 
to produce a deteriorating effect on the morals of society, and so 
upon the nation at large, and from that point of view, if from 
none other, we shall be glad to see—we will not say the ecclesi- 
astic exchanged for the ‘ squarson”—but rather the theological 
college type of clergyman exchanged for some happy combination 
of philanthropist, thinker, and gentleman, whose influence on the 
national life would be as wide as it would be beneficial, 


OnE oF THEM. 





THE ETHICS OF CHURCH MUSIC. 


THE lack of perception and apparent indifference as to the musical 
requirements of the Liturgy of the Church of England is deplorable. 
The ethical basis of music is ignored and the Liturgy is dragged into 
the mire by a musical accompaniment of the worst kind. It is 
depressing enough to admit that our musical tastes do not reflect 
the national character. Indeed, our musical perception is lament- 
ably deficient, and a menace to the accepted ideal of what church 
music should be. 

It is still possible to enter a cathedral and hear good music. A 
cathedral chapter has its traditions ; it should, and generally does, 
resent the intrusion of music of a sickly sweetness and puerility, the 
solace of the unmusical mob. The solemnity of a cathedral service 
may partly be induced by the building itself. Lengthy aisles, 
groined roofs, and illimited space must tone and soften the crude- 
ness of bad music to all but expert ears. But, apart from this, in a 
cathedral is most likely to be heard the hallowed melodies and 
beautiful part-writing of Tallis, Byrd, Orlando Gibbons, and 
other honoured names on that illustrious roll which is not yet 
complete. 

And so is this the case with many a stately parish church ; but, all 
the same, they are the exception, and often a different state of things 
is revealed. The influence of an unmusical vicar and an uneducated 
organist is all-powerful. A congregation is frequently under the 
sway of this disastrous combination, and the music, if not dull is 
often trivial, diluted stuff; echoes of comic opera and the maudlin 
sentiment of the drawing-room ballad. Alas, so few perceive that 
this state of things is not compatible with the splendours of the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

The treatment of church music in opera is a reliable mirror in 
which the spirit of genuine sacred music is reflected. The cathedral 
scene in Faust, with its contrapuntal interludes and solemn music 
accompanying the Dies Ire, is an instance. The contrast between 
this solemn mumming and the paltry type of service so frequently 
heard is glaring enough. The chorale in the opening scene of Die 
Meistersinger is another instance. Instead of using one of the old 
tunes, Wagner has written his own, but its diatonic harmonies are 
so massive that it would have delighted the heart of Martin Luther 
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himself. How different to the ecstatic and flimsy tunes which form 
such a large proportion of our modern hymn-books! 

The frequent practice of using adaptations in place of strictly 
church music is to be condemned, especially of moderm music 
written for the Roman Church. The masses of Schubert, Weber, 
and Haydn are adapted to the Communion Service, and the result is 
more or less clumsy. Besides, these works are quite secular in 
tone; they were meant to be, The concert-room is their proper 
place, and enlightened Roman Catholics will readily admit this. 
The works of Palestrina and his school are an obvious exception. 
The performance of oratorios in church on special occasions is to be 
commended, but the practice of using choruses and solos from 
oratorios as anthems has nothing to recommend it. With a choice 
of anthems for every day in the Caurch’s year it is unnecessary. 
Moreover, the tendency of the modern oratorio is towards the emo- 
tional and subjective—the antithesis of church music as we know 
it through Wesley, Croft, Purcell, and Orlando Gibbons. On 
Ascension Day, for instance, there is the elaborate eight-part setting 
of the psalm beginning “God is gone up with a merry noise.” This 
is, unfortunately, rarely heard, but the four-part setting by Croft is 
familiar enovgh, and deservedly so. Who would forget the ethereal 
beauty of the verse for six voices, ‘‘O sing praises,” after having 
once heard it! Of marked contrast to these examples of pure 
church music are Handel’s “ Lift up your heads” and Gounod’s 
“‘ Unfold ye, portals everlasting,” from the Redemption, Handel’s 
robust contrapuntal writing will never appeal in vain, but its suit- 
ability for the occasion is open to question. Gounod’s chorus, how- 
ever, really suffers by contrast with Gibbons and Croft. With its 
theatrical trickery of a “ celestial chorus ” it reeks of the footlights, 
but the latter can only be suggestive of those “ grey heaps of deep- 
wrought stone.” 

The unsatisfactory state of church music implies the necessity of 
a controlling influence, at least to a partial extent. The advice and 
influence of church musicians like Sir Hubert Parry, Sir Charles V. 
Stanford, and Sir George Martin is badly wanted. The forming of 
a committee of representative musicians to compile a scheme of 
approved anthems, services, hymn tunes, é&c., would be a step in the 
right direction. At present the attitude of the clergy, as a whole, 
is that of irresponsibility, but with such a scheme to work upon 
they would be able to criticise and improve their musical service to 
an extent hitherto impossible. How rarely is a parson who is also 
@ musical expert met with! It is pitiable to think of those who are 
avowedly unmusical. 

Before this scheme could have any practical effect it would be 
necessary for each diocese to appoint lecturers on choir-training with 
@ view to improved singing. It is often said that village choirs are 
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not amenable to training. It is quite untrue. Boys are imitative 
to a degree and they only require training on right lines. Amateur 
choirmasters, therefore, must be taught the elementary rules of 
voice production and an attempt made at unaccompanied singing. 
The organ might well be dispensed with for a time. Indeed, it 
cannot be too widely known that the dependence on organ accom- 
paniment is the prime cause of bad singing. The essential character 
of church music exists in inverse proportion to the extent of inde- 
pendent instrumental accompaniment. Unaccompanied music is 
nearly always devotional, whilst the addition of an elaborate instru- 
mental accompaniment often obliterates the devotional element. The 
singing of unaccompanied anthems of the type of Tallis’ “If ye love 
me,” and Goss’ “If we believe that Jesus died,” should be the goal 
of every village choir. 

Hymn tunes especially require careful selection. It is pathetic to 
realise the want of discrimination so often apparent—the difference 
between the majestic Bach chorale, the sturdy Ravenscroft psalm 
tune, the graceful Saram hymn melody, and the cloying sweetness of 
those pretty tunes which form the bulk of our modern collections. 
A tune that has but mere prettiness to recommend it should be 
ruthlessly rejected. It is not inferred that there are no good 
modern tunes. Dr, Gauntlett’s tune to ‘‘ Jesus lives!” (4. and M.,, 
140) is admirable in every respect. The same may be said of 
Torle’s ‘‘ Westminster ” which appears in the same collection. The 
tunes of Orlando Gibbons and men of similar stature have the 
characteristic of strength; they readily vibrate within cathedral 
walls. Weak and morbid music is only fit for a structure of corru- 
gated iron. 

This proposed committee would have an opportunity for encourag- 
ing an extended use of plainsong, or rather they might condemn 
those feeble psalters and other adaptations which are mere caricature 
of the real thing. The Plainsong and Medieval Music Society is 
doing a useful work in this direction, but it is not wide enough. 
Plainsong, there is no gainsaying, is still the delight of a small band 
of dilettanti and the anathema of everyone else; whereas it should 
be used to an extent whenever the services are sung. It is not 
necessary that the limbo of antiphons and sequences shoald be 
dragged into the light of day, but every small choir should know its 
Ambrosian Ze Deum together with the hymn melodies from the 
Sarum book. 

The question still remains whether church music is to be an 
ennobling influence, or whether, as a decadent influence, it obliterates 
all purity of sentiment beyond a veneer of superficial emotion. 


STANLEY CHIPPERFIELD. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


THE List of Publications of the Smithsonian Institution 1 which has 
recently been issued shows the wide field covered by this excellent 
organisation. It is to be regretted that so many of the works 
published are either out of print or not available for the general 
public for other reasons. There are few branches of science that are 
not well represented in this list. 

Professor Carl Barus has continued his experiments with ionised 
air and his further results are published as a Smithsonian contribu- 
tion to knowledge under the title of The Structure of the Nucleus? 
The observations which he has made may have an important bearing 
upon meteorological phenomena, especially in connection with the 
formation of fogs and atmospheric precipitation. 

Under the title of Plant Disease and its Relation to Animal Life,? 
Mr. E. F. Wright seeks to establish 9 connection between various 
diseases of animals and man and a chlorotic state of the vegetables 
used as food. The chief argument adduced in favour of this view 
appears to be that hemoglobin in the animal is similar to and 
dependent for its production upon the chlorophyll of the plant. 
Both contain iron as an essential constituent, and Mr. Wright thinks 
he has traced diseases of animals to a deficiency of that substance 
in the soil from which their food was derived. However, as no 
analyses are given in support of this view and as iron is so widely 
distributed a substance that most soils contain it in quantities far 
exceeding the requirements of plants, we must suspend our judgment 
until further evidence is adduced. The assumption that such diseases 
as cancer and leprosy are due to the quality of the vegetable food 
consumed would require a very careful investigation before its truth 
can be accepted. At the same time some of Mr. Wright’s observa- 
tions are of considerable interest and his book should be read by all 
who are interested in the origin of disease. 


1 List of Publications of the Smithsonian Institution. By W.J.Rhees. Washington. 
1903 


2 The Structure of the Nucleus. By C. Barus. Washington: Smithsonian Institu- 


tion. 1903. 
3 Plant Disease and its Relation to Animal Life. By E. F. Wright. London: Swan 


Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 1903. 
VoL. 160,—No. 4. 21 
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Dr. Paul Carus raises some interesting questions in Zhe Surd of 
Metaphysics 1 which consists mainly of an inquiry into the question 
whether there are “ things-in-themselves.” The author rather differs 
from Kant on this question; but apparently much of this difference 
might be removed by a clear differentiation between the noumenon 
and the phenomenon, Dr. Carus is a monist, being a believer in the 
unitary world-conception as distinguished from the one-substance 
theory which he terms ‘‘Henism” and looks upon as a pseudo- 
monism, 

A third edition of the same author's Fundamental Problems” has 
also reached us, which appears to be but slightly altered as compared 
with the well-known second edition. 

Under the sensational title of The Shambles of Science,*® two 
pretended students at the University of London have sought to gain 
notoriety by publishing an exaggerated and highly coloured account 
of what they have seen and still more of what they have imagined at 
the demonstrations in the physiological laboratory of that institution. 
The writers belong apparently to that class of persons who can only 
see one side of a question and in whom reason is replaced by 
sentiment. We are glad to learn that they are not English 
women, 

The many admirers of John Tyndall will be glad to have his chief 
lectures and essays in a conveniert and inexpensive form.4 The 
selection is a good one, beginning with the celebrated Belfast address 
to the British Association which caused such a sensation in theo- 
logical circles at the time. The universality of Tyndall’s genius is 
shown by the number of subjects dealt with in these essays, That 
upon Science and the “Spirits” is not without its humorous 
aspect. 


1 The Surd of Metaphysics. By Dr. Paul Carus, Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. London: Triibner & Co., Ltd. 1903. 

2 Fundamental Problems. By Dr. Paul Carus, Third Edition. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co. London: Triibner & Co., Ltd. 1903. 
. _"s — of Science. By L, L, af Hageby and L. K. Schartau. London: E, 

ell. , 

* Lectures and Essays. By Professor Tyndall. London: Watts & Co. 1903, 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 
Mr. Lister F. Warp is well known for his great work entitled 
Dynamic Sociology, and we have now from his pen a portly volume 
which forms the first instalment of a system of sociology. This 
system Mr. Ward has divided into pure sociology, and apjilied 
sociology, and consequently the volume before us has been entitled 
Pure Sociology. The science of pure sociology consists in tracing 
the origin, nature, and genetic or spontaneous development of 
society ; the science of applied sociology to the means and methods 
for the artificial improvement of social conditions on the part of man 
and society as conscious and intelligent agents. Mr. Ward lays no 
claim to originality in his nomenclature, but he appears to have 
used these classifications in his lectures for some years. Moreover, 
he gives to the term pure sociology a wider signification than that 
accepted by the majority of sociologists. Necessarily, and as one 
would expect from his classification and treatment, much of the 
material used in the present volume has appeared in Mr. Ward’s 
previous works. But, as he submits, the present work is wholly - 
independent of all previcus writings, and is in no sense a réswmé or 
condensation. Although to some extent much material is again put 
in evidence, it is so offered for an entirely different purpose and 
from a different point of view. Every one, of course, does not agree 
with the dynamic theory of sociology of which Mr. Ward is the 
chief exponent, but apart from this few will object to the admirable 
manner in which he has classified his present subject. ‘‘ My thesis,” 
writes Mr. Ward, “is that the subject-matter of sociology is human 
achievement. It is not what men are, but what they do. It is not 
the structure, but the junction.” In other words, sociology is con- 
cerned with social activities. It is the science of social physiology. 
Just as there exists a medical distinction between cosmic and organic 
evolution, so there is a radical difference between organic and social 
evolution. The environment transforms the animal, while man 
transforms the environment. It is this transformation of environ- 
ment that constitutes achievement. This, shortly, is Mr. Ward’s 
principle, and we need scarcely add that he has worked it out with 
that wealth of illustration, that well-ordered classification, and that 
1 Pure Sociology. A Treatise on the Origin and Spontaneous Development of 


Society. By Lister F. Ward. New York: The Macmillan Company. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1903. 
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lucidity of language for which he is well known. He is right up to 
date also on all the latest theories. For instance, his chapter entitled 
‘The Phylogenetic Forces” is a splendid piece of work, his 
treatment of the sexual question and the position of women being 
remarkable for its breadth of view and generous sentiment, as wel) 
as for its statement of the latest and best opinions of the day. We 
can only trust that nothing will occur to prevent Mr. Ward from 
completing his system of sociology so efficiently commenced. 

In his Patriotism under Three Flags,1 Mr. Ralph Lane enters a 
much-needed and well-reasoned protest against that blatant and 
silly Imperialism of which Mr. Chamberlain in this country is the 
chief exponent. Recognising the value of the comparative method, 
Mr. Lane has instituted a comparison between the patriotism which 
in recent years has been displayed by France, the United States of 
America, and Great Britain. ‘It is,” he writes, ‘‘so much easier 
to see the evils of a neighbour's policy than to realise those of our 
own.” In France the nation as a whole denounced as traitors those 
who ventured to assert the innocence of Dreyfus, and in its 
intolerance presented a spectacle which excited the amazement and 
derision of both Americans and Englishmen. And yet each country 
—the one in the case of the Hispano-American War, and the other 
in the case of the South African War—was guilty of precisely the 
same conduct and adopted a precisely similar attitude towards their 
- own “traitors.” In this work Mr. Lane seeks to discover the 
common denominator. What attributes have those nations, he asks, 
displayed in common? First, sentimental motives have dominated 
those of material interest. Secondly, the sentiment has consisted of 
the same constituents, viz., national pride of place and of mastery, 
lust of rule and dominion, the pride of territorial possession and the 
jealousy of like possessions in others. Lastly, irrationalism in vanity 
in insisting most upon those qualities inspiring least respect abroad 
and taking that line of conduct tending to discredit the nation with 
the world. In analysing those characteristics Mr. Lane relies upon 
that masterly analysis of M. Gustave Le Bon, whoze work, Zhe 
Psychology of the Crowd, we favourably recommended to our readers 
come few years ago. We need scarcely say that Mr. Lane has 
taken full advantage of the principles laid down by this acute 
psychologist. Mr. Lane has little difficulty in showing that one 
product of this false Imperialism is Protection, which so lergely reste,. 
as he proves, upon national hostility to and hatred of the forcigner.. 
He also clearly points out wherein lies Mr. Chamberlain’s strengtb. 
It is in this very spirit of hostility. Our great danger now is that 
all the most conclusive and logical reasoning of the economic worth- 


1 Patriotism under Three Flags. A Plea for Rationalism in Politics. By Ralph 
Lane. Lordon:; T. Fisher Unwin. 1903, 
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lessness of Protection will go for nothing against the specious 
appeals which will be made by Mr. Chamberlain to this false 
sentiment of Imperialism, to this insane commercial jealousy and 
hatred of our neighbours. Unfortunately for this country we have 
a statesman who does not hesitate for his own ends to play upon the 
basest passions of the multitude, with the apparent approval of a 
Prime Minister with “no settled convictions.” And worse still, 
during the present session we have witnessed an Opposition which, 
under so-called leaders, was afraid to strike for the cause they are 
supposed to have at heart. If the battles were to be won by cold 
reasoning and by the people who are influenced by personal research 
and study, a book like the present would exercise a powerful 
influence. Still we cannot help thinking that a cheap edition might 
attract the masses. ‘The title is certainly attractive. 

Whatever alterations Mr. Chamberlain may make in his fiscal 
proposals when he enters upon his “big fight,” it is now quite 
clear that his proposal to tax food will not be amongst the amend- 
ments to his hasty and ill-considered scheme. Without this tax 
upon food and also upon raw material, the bottom of the preferen- 
tial tariff scheme drops out. Le Programme de M. Chamberlain, by 
that well-known French economist and publicist, M. Yves Guyot, 
will therefore lose none of its effect, however much Mr, Chamber- 
lain may modify his at present somewhat nebulous panacea, without 
which the Empire is to fall to pieces and the Mother Country to go 
to the dogs. Such, unfortunately, has been the glamour that Mr. 
Chamberlain has succeeded in throwing over his achievements in the 
eyes of a deluded public, that no scheme appears to be too prepos- 
terous for him to persuade the British public to swallow. Had any 
one bat Mr. Chamberlain proposed such a ridiculous scheme it would 
have been scouted at its real worth, and rejected by the Tory Press 
as the visionary remedy of a political harlequin. Whether the 
British public will consent to be once more gulled by Mr. Chamber- 
lain remains to be seen, but absurd as his proposals are they must be 
exposed from day to day and from hour to hour, for a politician of 
Mr, Chamberlain’s type does not scruple to shift his ground as the 
situation demands. M. Guyot’s pamphlet is especially valuable as 
the work of a Minister of a Protectionist country. He meets Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statements with facts which cannot be controverted by 
any appeal to anti-foreign feelings, upon which Mr. Chamberlain wil} 
try his hardest to work. These facts are presented in the most lucid 
and succinct form, so that it requires no special knowledge of econo- 
mics to understand the particular questions raised. We congratu- 
late M. Guyot upon an admirable piece of sound work, which we trust 


1 Le Programme de M, Chamberlain. Par YvesGuyot. Paris: Librairie Guillaumin 
et Cie. 1903. 
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will be translated and thus made accessible to a wider circle of 
English readers. 

In Imperial India, by John Oliver Hobbes, we have the 
novelist’s impressions of the Durbar and of the chief places in India 
which she visited. To her the Durbar was not a mere vulgar 
spectacle. “It was a worthy expression of all that is best in 
Imperialism—the desire and aim to administer justice, to deliver 
the oppressed, to give freedom from anarchy, to'dispense mercy in 
the hour of suffering.” For the Viceroy the novelist has unbounded 
admiration. It is not possible, she says, to be at once a just ruler 
and a popular idol—a proposition with which we cannot agree. A 
just ruler always, of course, incurs odium with certain sections of 
his people, but a ruler may be popular in the ordinary sense without 
departing from the principles of justice. It is equally impossible, 
she continues, for the least gracious and bigoted to deny the concen- 
trated devotion, the energy of the intellect, the special distinction of 
the gifts which have combined to make the present Viceroy’s reign 
so remarkable in the history of the Empire. Whilst fully admitting 
all his brilliant qualities, the impartial critic may reply that Lord 
Curzon has failed to be popular, not because no just ruler can be 
popular, but because he has neglected to apply, or perhaps rather 
because his political education has left him ignorant of, those primary 
principles of just government which are as essential in satisfying 
national aspirations. 

Very different is the opinion of the writer of The Failure of Lord 
Curson.2 “Imperialism,” he says—and we presume he means the 
“ New Imperialism” of the Chamberlain type—‘“ Imperialism is one 
long-drawn-out, amazing folly, and Lord Curzon is its prophet in 
Asia.” The author of this critical invective writes under the thinly- 
veiled pseudonym of ‘‘ Twenty-eight years in India,” and his weighty 
indictment of Lord Curzon is supported by evidence taken from the 
statements of well-known Anglo-Indians and of high-class Anglo- 
Indian journals. Never did a Viceroy make a more brilliant début 
than Lord Curzon in India, although there were some of us in the old 
country who, judging the man from his public utterances and his 
political conduct, had serious misgivings of his fitness for this 
responsible position. The author recognises, as he is bound to do, 
the undoubted good qualities of heart and unquestionable ability of 
Lord Curzon, but he is not thereby deterred from declaring in the 
same breath that in the desire to emulate the “ Imperialism ” of Mr. 
Chamberlain “he has trodden under foot every principle of sober 
statesmanship, and very often justice, tact, and foresight, in dealing 


1 Imperial India. Letters from the East. By John Oliver Hobbes. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1903. 

2 The Failure of Lord Curzon. An Open Letter to the Earl of Rosebery. By 
“ Twenty-eight Years in India,” London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1903. 
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with a vast population which our taxation kas brought to the verge 
of ruin,” In dealing with the famine the author mercilessly exposes 
Lord Curzon’s inaccuracy and official optimism. Just as his prophetic 
utterances in his book on Persia have proved to be utterly wrong— 
“no forecast of events could possibly be more dismally belied,” wrote the 
special correspondent of the Morning Post—so his opinions on the great 
problem of the day in India—the famine—are shown to be valueless 
and uttered in complete ignorance of the figures prepared by his own 
officials. We have not space to deal with the heavy charges of 
political ineptitude against this pushful young ruler of overweening 
self-importance. We can only commend this “ Open Letter” to all 
who have at heart the well-being of our greatest dependency. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Jumaica As It Is—1903,) by Miss B. Pallen-Burry, is not a very 
inspiring performance. It is not particularly informing, and its 
literary qualities are not of a very high order. [For the average 
globe-trotter, who merely wants to be told what to see, and how to 
get there, and where to stay, it is no doubt all thatis required. We 
doubt, however, whether the globe-trotter, or indeed any one else, 
will be much interested in the information relating to the dis- 
establishment of the Church of England in the West Indies, which has 
filtered from the Archbishop of these islands through the writer of 
this volume. New Yorkers are no doubt correct in their “ unanimous 
verdict that there is no lovelier spot under the sun than this gem of 
the Antilles set in the midst of the waters of the Caribbean Sea,” but 
no one would think so from an inspection of the illustrations 
selected by Miss Pullen-Burry, although it is only fair to add that 
their reproduction leaves much to be desired. Some are distinctly 
“‘ woolly.” Something better than this is expected from a book of 
240 pages, priced 6s. net. 


1 Jamaica As It Is—1903. By B. Pullen-Burry. Illustrated. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1903. 





Beties Letrres Section.—Owing to the miscarriage of the packet of 
MS. in the post, we regret it will not appear this month. 
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